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THIS ISSUE 


HE Music ‘Teachers National 

Association is one of the ven- 
erable institutions of American mu- 
sic life. For many years, members 
attending its annual meetings have 
heard performances by proiessional 
and nonprofessional artists and or- 
ganizations, listened to addresses 
and papers on a wide variety of 
topics, observed demonstrations of 
teaching techniques, and taken part 
in discussions pertaining to their 
profession. 

‘Lhe people of our country have a 
great tradition of convention-going. 
Anyone who doubts this need only 
consult business travelers who must 
find accommodations night after 
night while on the road. ‘hey are 
firmly convinced that most of our 
140 million people spend the greater 
part of their time going to conven- 
tions and occupying entirely too 
much hotel space. 


Yet the discerning conyention vet- 
eran well knows that year after year 
it is pretty much the same crowd 
that shows up at most conventions— 
and music and educational meetings 
are no exception. ‘The great problem 
of organization officials is not one 
that has to do with the loyal souls 
who show up regularly at the regis- 
tration desk but rather with exten- 
sion of the impact of the conven- 
tion’s thought and action to the 
great majority of people who do not 
attend. 

At the 1947 meeting of MTNA in 
St. Louis we witnessed many in- 
stances of an all too usual conven- 
tion situation—that of thoughtfully 
prepared papers and talks being de- 
livered to limited groups of listeners 
who might well be counted in the 
“saved” column and who were gen- 
erally well informed concerning the 
issues and contentions raised, and in 
a substantial number of cases were 
in full agreement. If members travel 


long distances to hear these papers 
surely they are worth transmitting 
to a large audience of music teachers 
who tor one reason or another could 
not attend. So we arranged with the 
oflicers of the Association to devote 
this issue of The Music Journal to 
an overview of the meeting as repre- 
sented by extracts taken from the 
papers delivered. 


A comparison of the official pro- 
gram and the contents of this issue 
will show that some speakers are not 
represented here. ‘That is because 
they spoke without benefit of pre- 
pared manuscript or failed to deliver 
copies of their talks to Association 
officials at the end of the meeting. 
On the last day of the meeting the 
Association Editor delivered to us all 
the papers that he had received and 
we started to work. 

We wish to emphasize that the 
statements carried in this issue are 
extracts rather than condensations 
or digests. Lifting such extracts from 
context is indeed a ticklish matter 
thoroughly recognized and respected 
by us. We well know that many 
speakers will feel that the sections of 
their talks presented here do not 
adequately represent the ideas con- 
tained in their complete manu- 
scripts. In some instances space limi- 
tations permitted the extracting of 
but little more than the speaker’s 
statement of what he was setting out 
to say! In others a few concluding 
paragraphs have been selected as best 
representing the principal purpose 
of the talk. 

The selection of these passages has 
been a reportorial rather than an 
editorial function. We have attempt- 
ed to quote portions that would give 
the music teacher who was absent 
from the meetings some of the 
thought and sense of direction of 
those who appeared on the program. 
In no sense have we attempted to 
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approximate a volume ol proceed- 
ings. For many years MINA has 
published volumes of all speeches in 
their entirety, in addition to reports 
of committees and other convention 
business. A complete file of these 
Volumes of Proceedings is an im- 
pressive library in itself. 

We hope that the passages which 
we have selected indicate something 
of the thinking that is going on in 
the minds of leaders in the music 
education field and that they may 
serve to stimulate constantly increas- 
ing interest in the activities of this 
important organization. 
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MTNA Presidential Viewpoints 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN 


Immediate Past President 


‘HE Music Teach- 

ers National Associ- 
ation, founded in 1876, 
has established a record 
of fine service to music 
teachers in universities, 
colleges, conservatories, 
and private studios. The 
organization occupies a 
unique and important 
position in that one 
phase of its activity 
places it in the list of 
Learned Societies, while 
another phase provides 
practical assistance in everyday teaching activities. The 
programs presented at the annual meetings are evidence 
of the catholicity of its interests and operations. These 
programs range from discussions in musicology to con- 
ferences on teaching problems for beginning piano 
students. The annual meetings have become a rallying 
place for specialized organizations such as the National 
Association of Schools of Music, the American Musico- 
logical Society, the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, the Music Library Association, and the 
National Association of String Teachers. 

For a number of years MTNA has had a very definite 
interest in cooperating with state and local music 
teacher associations. Its Council of State and Local 
Presidents has been a very effective and valuable part 
of its work. This Council serves as a clearing house for 
the presidents of all state and local groups and is the 
instrument through which the MTNA itself expresses 
its deep interest in the welfare and activities of these 
various associations. State groups have many and varied 
problems which, because of crowded programs, cannot 
be discussed at the national meeting. Most of the states 
now have active associations dealing with problems 
concerning such a membership, thereby making it pos- 
sible to reach many more music teachers than could be 
done by the national organization alone. 

The annual meeting held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 27 through March g, 1947, was successful 
both in interest of meetings and in attendance. The 
musicians and friends of music in St. Louis were ex- 
tremely cooperative and deserve recognition and grati- 
tude for their contribution to the success of the meeting. 
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RAYMOND KENDALL 


President 


VERY established or- 

ganization must be 
conscious of two funda- 
mental responsibilities; 
one to its heritage, 
meaning the sum of its 
original aims modified 
by experience; and one 
to its future, which de- 
mands that the organi- 
zation remain flexible. 
It must continue to 
function in those areas 
in which it has experi- 
ence and prestige and 
must set aside efforts which no longer require its sup- 
port; it must be willing to forego certain portions of its 
original responsibilities if other individuals or groups 
have demonstrated their ability to function more ade- 
quately in these areas; it must take on such new tasks 
as it can discharge wisely and efficiently as a service to 
music teachers. 

What function, for example, is served by regular 
annual meetings? Many members feel that these regular 
events are essential—a focus from which most of the 
other functions of the Association radiate; and that 
they should be continued yearly, no matter what addi- 
tional needs are met by other gatherings of music 
teachers. The next annual meeting is scheduled for 
Boston, Massachusetts, from approximately December 
31, 1947 to January 3, 1948. 

Of what value are the publications of MTNA? The 
Volume of Proceedings has indicated its usefulness as 
a repository and source for all of the important papers 
which have been read at the annual meetings; the 
Bulletin has served as a forum for state and local as- 
sociations. These are useful and important functions, 
but are there other ways by which the publications 
program might reach the private teacher more ade- 
quately? Theodore Finney and our editorial committee 
are already giving sober consideration to this prob- 
lem. 

What additional and more direct relationships should 
exist between local and state music teachers associa- 
tions and the national organization? 

To the extent that MTNA is able to provide answers 
to these and other problems it will justify its existence. 
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Musicology and Education 


THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF MU- 
SICOLOGY. Glen Haydon, University 
of North Carolina 


Musicology, as a scholarly discipline, 
concerns the systematic organization 
of musical knowledge; and this, in 
turn, implies the advancement and 
evaluation of knowledge through the 
application of appropriate system- 
atic, historical, and critical meth- 
ods. In a broad sense, musicology 
refers to the relatively vast body of 
valid musical knowledge which has 
accumulated through the ages; in a 
narrow sense it refers to musical re- 
search. Generally speaking, it signi- 
fies the science of music as knowl- 
edge about music insofar as this may 
be distinguished from the art of mu- 
sic as knowledge of music from the 
viewpoint of its practice, whether as 
composition, performance, or listen- 
ing. 

Art implies doing, whereas science 
stresses knowing. But knowledge has 
something of the nature of both art 
and science in it, inasmuch as it in- 
volves an intuitive as well as a ra- 
tional element. It involves an ele- 
ment of immediate awareness based 
upon the directness of experience, 
and an element of intellectual ac- 
tivity which may be described as the 
perception of relationships. The for- 
mer depends upon “doing,” where- 
as the latter is the product of re- 


Haydon 


flective thought. However, “doing” 
without an understanding based 
upon knowledge is likely to be as in- 
effective as “knowing” divorced from 
experience. Thus, art depends upon 
science, and science upon art. The 
works of our great composers bear 
eloquent testimony to their unusual 
powers of logical thought, and great 
men of science have evinced a crea- 
tive imagination not unlike that of 
a poet. Therefore, in considering the 
relation of musicology to music, I 
think we would do well to realize 
their essentially complementary na- 
ture. At the same time, there is no 
implication that we should in any 
sense confuse the work of the mu- 
sical researcher with that of the 
composer, performer, or teacher. 

A case in point is the discussion 
of the problem of awarding the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree for work 
in composition as well as for musi- 
cal research. It is argued, for ex- 
ample, that it is unjust that one 
person should write a symphony and 
not be granted a Doctor’s degree for 
it; whereas another might be award- 
ed the degree for counting six-four 
chords. The composer, let us say, 
studies the music of the sixteenth 
century until he has a thorough 
knowledge of the technique, and 
writes a symphony which, although 
in modern style, nevertheless reflects 
the influence of his studies of six- 


Allen Leichtentritt 


teenth century music. The research- 
er studies the music of the sixteenth 
century and produces an objective 
style-critical analysis of the style. 
But the distinction is not too diffi- 
cult if we reflect on the difference in 
the function or aim of the two ac- 
tivities. The object of the artist may 
be said, in a sense, to be the creation 
of beauty; that of the scientist, the 
discovery of truth. The composer 
creates his symphony to be enjoyed 
aesthetically, whereas the researcher 
(Continued on page 44) 


A NEW VISTA FOR MUSIC AND 
PHILOSOPHY. Warren Dwight Allen, 
Stanford University 


There are at least five realms of 
thought in which philosophers and 
musicians have met from time to 
time in mutual speculation: the 
realm of (1) mysticism and religious 
belief, (2) ethics, (3) mathematical 
measurement, (4) materialistic con- 
cern with instruments and spatial 
symbols and, finally, (5) the critical 
fields of aesthetics. 

In the celebration of mystic rites 
and in the development of arts of 
worship, men have formulated phi- 
losophies of appropriateness. Eccle- 
siastical authority has insisted upon 
the primacy of the word; the ritual 
chants of the church have always, as 
the “handmaids of religion,” been 
subordinate to the sacred texts 
blessed by tradition. All ecclesiastical 
philosophies of music stress the sa- 
cred origin theory, the artificiality 
of instruments, the worldly character 
of lyric, dance, and dramatic idioms, 
and the dangers of polyphonic im- 
provisation, in order to support a 
sacred style devoid of secular char- 
acteristics. 
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All this has involved the ethical 
problem, concern with the effects of 
music on morality; but church au- 
thorities have seldom been concerned 
with the effects of secular music on 
their people, so long as it is heard 
and performed outside the church. 
This larger ethical problem is left to 
the sociologist, historian, and social- 
ly-conscious musician. 

At the opposite pole from the 
ethical-social approach to a philoso- 
phy of music is the realm of mathe- 
matical abstraction. This field has 
been particularly attractive to sci- 
entists interested in music. Obvious- 
ly, the relationships between tone, 
rhythm, and science can best be 
stated in the language of measure- 
ment and proportion (mathematics). 
This was recognized by the Pythago- 
reans, whose number abstractions 
led to the futile theories of “world 
music” (music of the spheres). But 
numbers have played a large part 
in the basic theories of Western mu- 
sic; at the present time a new system 
of composition and orchestration is 
based upon mathematical formulae, 


combinations, and permutations 
(Schillinger’s System of Musical 
Composition). 


Materialistic philosophies of mu- 
sic are also concerned with mathe- 
matics, but, as in Schillinger‘s case, 
for pragmatic ends. That is to say, 
these philosophies lead, not merely 
to abstract speculation, but to con- 
clusions concerning the materials of 
musical composition and the media 
through which music is made to 


sound. Materialistic philosophies 
(Continued on page 35) 


MUSIC AND AESTHETICS. Hugo 
Leichtentritt, Harvard University (Re- 
tired) 


Many able and skillful musicians 
have acquired a fair degree of pro- 
ficiency without ever making much 
effort to study aesthetic problems. 
Yet, I maintain that higher profi- 
ciency in art is not possible without 
the practical application of aesthetic 
maxims. Natural talent and musical 
instinct help musicians to obtain to 
a certain degree artistic impressions 
even without a formal study of aes- 
thetics. Nevertheless, though not 
conscious of it, they apply aesthetic 
ideas. If, in addition, they would 
also consciously meditate on aesthet- 
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ic matters, their work would acquire 
more authority, a more convincing 
impressiveness. 

An aesthetic investigation is con- 
cerned with music’s appeal to the 
sense of hearing, its structural law, 
its power to express sentiment, in 
one word, its style. The relation of 
the various factors of composition, 
such as melody, harmony, rhythm, 
sound impression, and color, con- 
stitutes the style of a master. 

The musician has to deal not pri- 
marily with what Plato, Aristotle, 
and in more recent times Kant, He- 
gel, and Schopenhauer consider to 
be the nature of music. These spec- 
ulations, interesting and profound 
as they are, express the ideas of phil- 
osophers approaching music as out- 
siders. Their doctrines are not de- 
rived from that great art of music 


This issue of The Music Journal 
is comprised of excerpts from pa- 
pers presented at the meetings of 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 27 through March 2, 
1947. The purpose and method of 
selection of these excerpts are de- 
scribed on page 3, In This Issue. 
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with which we are more or less fa- 
miliar. Rather, they have formulated 
certain ideas of how music ought to 
be, thories to which they subject 
music. Practical aesthetics for the 
musician is nearly equivalent to 
knowledge of styles. Whether he is 
a performer, a conductor, a com- 
poser, a critic, or a historian, knowl- 
edge and mastery of styles will be 
equally important to him if he as- 
pires to eminence in his field. Of 
course it will do him no harm if he 
devotes attention also to the aes- 
thetic speculations of the great phi- 
losophers, if he knows their ideas on 
art, on the part of aesthetics in the 
culture of the mind. But practical 
advantage he will derive much more 
from the applied aesthetics deposit- 
ed in the formation of styles. What 
the great masters of music have 
thought of their art, how they ar- 
rived at their styles, what they want- 
ed to express is what matters for 
us musicians. This knowledge we 
must get from a close study of the 


masterpieces, from the best books on 
their art, and from listening at- 
tentively and thoughtfully to the 
acknowledged best performances. 
Taste, the faculty of knowing 
what is appropriate in every case 
and every style, a most valuable 
possession for the performing artist 
and the composer, is a product of 
aesthetic insight into the various 
(Continued on page 53) 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MU- 
SIC. Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


Art belongs to the life of feeling, 
for every art product arises from a 
feeling of its maker for some object 
or event or for a feeling itself, and 
it becomes an art product only for 
the person who experiences it feel- 
ingly. Now a feeling may occur as 
a feeling for oneself in relation to 
an object, or as a feeling for the ob- 
ject itself. This distinction is of ut- 
most significance, for it points to the 
difference between raw and aesthetic 
emotion and all the personal and 
social consequences involved in the 
actions that flow from the two. Feel- 
ing is always a spur to action. When 
the feeling is for oneself in relation 
to an object, it is in the nature of 
a desire to possess, to control the 
object. If such feeling does provoke 
thought, the thought is always de- 
voted to finding the quickest, safest, 
and most effective means of getting 
hold of the object. This is the ordi- 
nary sort of feeling which we sig- 
nify by the name of practical, but 
whose true designation is animal 
feeling, feeling which drives the ani- 
mal to meet its normal, natural bio- 
logical needs, but when such feel- 
ing motivates the action of a human 
being and is being exploited by hu- 
man reason it creates a human be- 
ing in comparison with whom an 
animal is a very respectable creature. 

When a feeling is for the object 
that provokes it, the action stimu- 
lated is also that of using the object 
as a means for satisfying the feel- 
ing, but it is a use and a satisfac- 
tion of which only a mature and 
complete human being is capable, 
and it is to this sort of use and satis- 
faction that man owes every pro- 
duct, be it an object of beauty, a 
scientific truth, a universal moral 


(Cont nued on Page 47) 
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The Published Works of | 


SAMUEL BARBER 


Barber 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Overture to 


“The School for Scandal” 


O Music for a 
NE OF THE Most frequently performed of all contemporary Scene from Shelley : 
American composers, Barber’s work has won him critical Symphony No. 1 e 
acclaim all over the world. His music, essentially romantic, is Essay for Orchestra 4 
characterized by its feeling for form and its sensitive melodic line, — ee E 
econd Essa 
Born in West Chester, Pennsylvania, in March, 1910, Barber Canes 
entered the Curtis Institute of Music at the age of thirteen to Flute, Oboe, Trumpet , : 
study composition with Rosario Scalero. He is the winner of : and Strings 4 


S h No. 2 
the 1935 Prix de Rome and the 1935 and 1936 Pulitzer Prizes. id a erie 
FOR BAND 
Commando March 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Serenade for String Quartet 
or String Orchestra 
Dover Beach 
for Voice and String Quartet 
Sonata for 
Violoncelio and Piano 

String Quartet 


FOR PIANO 
Excursions 


SONGS 
The Daisies 
W:th Rue My Heart 
is Laden 
Bessie Bobtail 
Rain has Fallen 
Sleep Now 
I Hear an Army 
A Nun Takes the Veil 
The Secrets of the Old 
Sure on this Shining Night 
Nocturne 
The Queen’s Face on the 
Summery Coin d 
Monks and Raisins 
CHORAL WORKS 
The Virgin Martyrs 
Let Down the Bars, O Death 
A Stopwatch 
and an Ordnance Map 


REINCARNATIONS 
Mary Hynes 
Anthony O Daly 


The Coolin 
Mr. Barber's compositions are published GSA RMN 
exclusively by 
3 East 43rd Street 


New York City 17 
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Audio-Visual Education 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN MUSIC EDU- 
CATION. James F. Nickerson, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 


The use of the sound film is expand- 
ing so rapidly that existing distribu- 
tion methods are heavily taxed and 
bookings lag far behind requests. 
This increase has been less promi- 
nent in music than in areas such as 
fine arts, religion, history, or ma- 
chine operation. However, the re- 
cent entry of a major Hollywood 
producer, Universal - International 
Pictures, into the 16mm field indi- 
cates the important future of these 
small films. Under the name of a 
subsidiary corporation called United 
World Films, Inc., Universal-Inter- 
national acquired Castle Films, top- 
ranking producer - distributor — of 
small film, and then took over the 
Bell & Howell library with over 
6,000 titles. 

There are other obstacles still ob- 
structing the way to widespread ef- 
fective use of the now available film 
library. Among these is the inability 
of music educators to proceed, be- 
cause of the lack of adequate inform- 
ation on available film; the lack of 
knowledge of how to use film; lim- 
ited budget; or lack of the “know- 
how” for planning for systematic 
use. 

To remove these limiting circum- 
stances, the following program of 
action is demanded of the music 
educator and his organizations: 

(Continued on page 31) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACH- 
ING MUSIC. W. Otto Miessner, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Audio-visual aids may be applied to 
practically every phase of musical ac- 
tivity. Among these, are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Teaching rote songs, singing 
games, folk dances. 

2. Recognizing musical instru- 
ments by sound and by sight. 

3. Recognizing dance styles, both 
classical and modern. 

4. Acquiring rhythmic, melodic, 
and harmonic concepts. 

5. Audio-visual drills in melodic- 
harmonic ear training. 

6. Studying structural the- 
matic development devices. 
Learning vocal and instrument 
skills. 

8. Comparing the learner's inter- 
pretation with interpretations 
of -world-renowned artists as 
recorded by them. 

g. Individual and ensemble study 
of recorded light operas in 
preparation for amateur per- 
formances. 

10. Study of recorded plays in pre- 
paration for amateur produc- 
tions. 

The point to be emphasized is 
that recordings and slide-films can 
supplement the teachers’ efforts most 
effectively in his presentations and 
explanations. The students can fol- 
low up their lessons by individual 

(Continued on page 52) 


THE ROLE OF MUSIC IN TELEVI- 
SION. Hans Rosenwald, Chicago Musi- 
cal College 


Long programs are as bad on tele- 
vision as they are on the racio. Even 
the most effectively staged perform- 
ance of a singer, a string quartet, or 
a symphony orchestra holds _rela- 
tively small visual interest. The num- 
ber of appropriate and ingenious 
shots is limited. Furthermore, there 
are certain objections even to the 
ingenious shot on the part of those 
who believe in the autonomous aes- 
thetics for music and who see that 
in instrumental music at least any 
pictorial diversion is distraction from 
all musical values. ‘he heavy op- 
position of music lovers to the Walt 
Disney picture Fantasia was prompt- 
ed by the argument that music must 
remain an art of tones. 

Facial expressions are proving a 
real problem with pianists and a 
greater one with singers. A televi- 
sion singer does not need to be beau- 
tiful, but it helps if she is, and by 
all means he or she must be capable 
of facial expression. An experienced 
television director must know mu- 
sic well, but he also must be able to 
add movement and visual effects, 
and he must understand how to add 
to the effectiveness of the artist bv 
making camera dissolves and angle 
shots. The music teacher, if he wants 
to train television talent, must in- 
corporate poise, posture, movement, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Just Published! 


Classic 


Arranged for 
SOPRANO and ALTO 


(Duet or Chorus) 


by 


ARTHUR E. WARD 


Director of Music Education, Montclair (New Jersey) Public Schools 


Price, 75 cents 


HE AUTHOR of this volume has purposley chosen these old classics and put them into 

Soprano-Alto arrangements because he realizes that girls and women like most to 

sing the melody and next to sing a good alto. A good alto in their minds is one that has a 

great deal of the “flow” or “feel” of the melody. The alto parts therefore have been kept 

as interesting as possible and often given the direct melody. Indeed the arrangements are 
made so the music will sing itself. 


Many of the world’s greatest songs are included. The beauty of the music and the 
singer's interest can best be maintained if complication is avoided. In so doing the esthetic 
quality of the music is emphasized and the stress on technique reduced. While these arrange- 
ments will be found worthy of the attention of the finest female choruses they can also 
be sung by those with less experience in part singing. They were made especially for Junior 
High and High School pupils. 


CONTENTS: 
..... ‘Bach-Gounod O SOLDIER, SOLDIER. . . . . . Old English 
CONFESSION ... . Scotch Folk Tune PILGRIM’S SONG .... . Tchaikovsky 
RIVER, RIVER! .. . . Chilean Folk Song 
JEANIE WITH THE LIGHT BROWN HAIR. Foster SBRENADE 
MY HEART AT THY SWEET VOICE . Saint-Saens SLEEPERS, 
NEAREST AND DEAREST . . Tuscan Folk Song = THOU'’RT LIKE A TENDER FLOWER . Rubenstein 
NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART . Tchaikovsky UNDER THE WILLOW SHE’S SLEEPING . Foster 
VERDANT MEADOWS .... . Handel 


Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc——= 


10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
1917—30th Anniversary—1947 
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The Piano and Its Literature 


SOME NOTES ON SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY PIANO MUSIC. Wilgus Eber- 
ly, Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 


Of those who decide to use some of 
the music literature of the seven- 
teenth century, many will make the 
mistake of using the transcription. 
To study a_ seventeenth century 
piece transcribed by a romantic or 
modern composer is really not to 
study the work at all. The transcrip- 
tion may be of the highest quality, 
but it takes on the qualities and 
characteristics of the transcriber to 
the extent that the original idea is 
lost or blurred. The value of the 
transcription as such is not the ques- 
tion here—some are good, some not 
so good. Even good ones with the 
added notes, filled in chords, and 
enriched harmonies are misleading 
as far as the original work is con- 
cerned. These works do not need 
new clothes. They only need to be 
studied for their own value. Try 
opening your recital with the beau- 
tifully etched “Sarabande in D 
Minor,” by Louis Couperin (1625- 
1661). This work is as rewarding, as 
exciting, and as complete as any- 
thing you have ever played. Further- 
more, not only can you play it, but 
you can give it to a not-too-ad- 
vanced student. It will give him a 
feeling for simple polyphonic style 
which he needs before attempting 
the more intricate things. In the 
same book, edited and prepared by 
Curt Sachs, there is a “Toccata” by 


Eberly 


Froberger. This is considerably more 
difficult than the Couperin “Sara- 
bande“ and is a fine example of the 
brilliant, impulsive, dramatic qual- 
ity of this German composer’s toc- 
catas. 

Another stylistic problem 
found in the execution of the orna- 
mentation. Here we are faced with 
a genuinely difficult situation and 
one not so easily solved. Composers 
of this period often left the business 
of decoration to the performing 
artist, or used symbols of a none too 
universal nature so that nowadays 
we are ofen at a loss to know what 
to do with these graceful embellish- 
ments. Ornamentation, by the way, 
is not typically a musical phenome- 
non. One needs only to examine 
masterpieces of Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and El Greco to see the compara- 
tive regard for decoration, design, 
and drama in painting. It is “equally 
prominent in all phases of baroque 
art. . . . The musicians of the ba- 
roque, whether singers or instru- 
mentalists, considered a sovereign 
command of improvised ornamenta- 
tion their chief artistic merit.” 

(Continued on page 36) 


THE ADVANCED PIANO CLASS. Ray- 
mond Burrows, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


Much has been said and written 
about the practicability of elemen- 
tary piano instruction in classes. Suc- 


Burrows 


Labunski 


cessful demonstrations have been 
conducted in schools, studios, con- 
servatories, and colleges. Teachers 
and students have discovered that, in 
addition to obvious social and eco- 
nomic values, the elementary piano 
class has many educational and mu- 
sical advantages. 

It is my opinion that the ad- 
vanced class is equally rich in possi- 
bilities and that its development 
may prove quite as revolutionary to 
piano teaching in America as has 
the more spectacular advent of ele- 
mentary piano group instruction. 

While there are many different 
types of advanced piano classes, let 
us use as our first illustration a type 
which has been particularly success- 
ful, the college group of four stu- 
dents meeting twice a week for an 
hour period. Although such a class 
can be budgeted for the cost of a 
single half hour private lesson, each 
student profits from the entire two 
hours of instruction. The equipment 
is the same as for a good private 
lesson—two first-class grand pianos, 
a blackboard, a complete library of 
piano music and books on music, a 
good phonograph, and a collection 
of recordings by master pianists. 

Before enumerating the advan- 
tages peculiar to the class, let us 
hasten to point out that they are all 
gained without the sacrifice of any 
values inherent in the private les- 
son. The instruction is individual 
for each student. Each personal prob- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Contemporary Composers and Their Music 


THE COMPOSER AND GENERAL EDU- 
CATION. Ross Lee Finney, Smith Col- 
lege 


Is it true that “few creative minds 
are aware of the elementary prob- 
lems which the acquisition of a tech- 
nic or the demands of scholarship 
present to the uninitiated”? Is it a 
known fact that the composer is in- 
capable of dealing with the problems 
of the young? Obviously there is 
nothing to be said for an incapable 
teacher whether he is a creative ar- 
tist or otherwise. There is, | believe, 
considerable reason for re-examin- 
ing this oft-repeated attitude con- 
cerning the artist as teacher. 

The composer, like the painter 
and the writer, and indeed like the 
contributive scholar, is often a dis- 
turbing element around a college. 
His thinking is not likely to run 
along the normal and accepted chan- 
nels. His convictions are so strong 
that he is constantly antagonizing his 
colleagues by contradicting view- 
points that he cannot accept. And in 
juxtaposition to this typical lack of 
catholicity is his unwillingness to ac- 
cept rules without inquiring into 
them. He will frequently present ma- 
terials in a way that seem conflicting 
to students but to him perfectly com- 
patible. He is, in other words, a per- 
son of dynamics. 

The opposite extreme from the 
creative mind is the trained peda- 
gogue whose interests and abilities 
lie primarily with the educational 
method. When his technic becomes 
divorced from the creative view- 


Finney 


point, he serves up in his classes the 
dried bones of musical theory on an 
attractive platter of words. He is a 
master at preventing confusion at all 
costs. He teaches students precisely 
how to teach students precisely. As 
long as he has energy and vigor (and 
especially if he knows some music) 
his courses are not dull, but let him 
lose these qualities and his students 
suffer him with only mild _polite- 
ness. This danger of a pedagogical 
extreme is a constant menace in a 
college environment. 

If we admit that the craft of writ- 
ing music has some place in our cur- 
riculum, which of these two types 
of teachers do we need most? Surely 
neither extreme. But I should like to 
urge that the creative viewpoint fits 
better into a scheme of broad cul- 
tural training than does the aca- 
demic viewpoint and that the com- 
poser is more vital to a scheme of 
general education than he has ever 
been before. 

If we accept the viewpoint (as I 
feel we should) that there are college 
students who, because of their abili- 
ties and special interests, can best 
approach an art actively by “doing” 
it, we should insure that this proc- 
ess involves as much thinking as 
possible—not just passive aping of 
rule and routine. “There is no vir- 
tue in the laws of Theory, no virtue 
in abiding by them or in over-riding 
them. They call for understanding 
and application, not for reverence.”! 
* Randall Thompson, College Music, p. 80. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1935. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE SITUATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COMPOSER. Quincy Porter, Yale Uni- 


versity 


in viewing the situation of the 
American composer from many 
angles, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the big job is for us to get 
rid of the absurd inferiority com- 
plex regarding American musicians 
that continues to exist in the minds 
of the general public, nay even in 
the minds of the musical public and 
of American musicians themselves. 
As soon as we do this, great things 
can happen. 

What are the various factors re- 
sponsible for this inferiority com- 
plex? 

Are the critics, who seem to write 
with so little confidence about our 
native music, to blame? They are 
usually eager enough to hear a new 
work, but seldom do they dare ad- 
mit the next day that they would 
like to hear the work again. A new 
work is usually put down as either 
experimental or imitative — and 
members of the audience who mani- 
fested considerable enthusiasm the 
night before find they were wrong. 
Since the critic invariably has this 
attitude, small wonder that audi- 
ences are prejudiced against even 
attending performances of American 
music, 

Or is it the fault of the managers 
and impresarios, who have been 
known to dictate what their artists 
and orchestras may play? Are the 
managers convinced that the public 
is interested only music with 
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which it is already familiar? Do they 
know they will have greater success, 
if any contemporary music is _per- 
formed, by presenting works by the 
highly publicized composers of other 
lands—especially by those who have 
the peculiar knack of writing tunes 
that sound familiar on first hear- 
ing? 

Or is it the fault of the publishers, 
who have shown unwillingness to 
bring out works on which immediate 
financial returns seem dubious? 
Many of us are less inclined to blame 
the publishers than the recording 
companies, who have fallen down 
so notoriously in making records of 
the finest American music. If only 
the musical public could gain famil- 
iarity with our best music through 
repeated hearings, would not much 
be done for the cause—which is not 
a selfish cause, but one of extreme 
importance to the future of our 
creative art? 

(Continued on page 43) 


AMERICAN MUSIC—ITS RIGHTFUL 
PLACE. Mrs. Mary Howe, Federation 
of Music Clubs 


Can we explain why program after 
program of songs, piano pieces, vio- 
lin and cello works include so few 
American works? Why should we ex- 
pect a music club in a medium-sized 
town to insist that its soprano find 
American songs to suit her, when 
column after column in the New 
York papers (to which it looks for 
standards) is filled with programs 
empty of American works—programs 
that might in many cases have been 
taken from an edition of the same 
paper of several years before? You 
wouldn’t find that in a European 
country. French, Italian, Russian, 
German, English, Swedish music 
blossom on their respective pro- 
grams, and, according to recent ar- 
ticles, American compositions also— 
many of them unfamiliar to our own 
audiences. 

What ts our national attitude to- 
ward American music? Well, first of 
all we have no national attitude 
toward it. However, saying that does 
not dispose of the question except 
with a follow-up. 

What we want for American mu- 
sic is its actual, rightful place, gained 
permanently by two things: famili- 
arity and worth. The worth is the 
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province, of course, of the American 
composer, and one where he is com- 
ing into his own with lengthening 
strides. At last analysis this wished- 
for familiarity, alas, is not in his 
hands; nor is it in the hands of even 
such courageously convinced conduc- 
tors as Koussevitsky, Howard Han- 
son, Hans Kindler, and many others 
who put American works on their 
programs. Our problem is like pick- 
ing up a great fishnet by one loop: 
see what a bulk of problems are 
dragged up with it! If American 
songs, piano pieces, chamber music, 
and choral music formed a natural 
and inevitable element of programs; 
if conductors did not have to buck 
their boards (if you will allow me 
the term) in order to play Ameri- 
can works, the fishnet might be full. 
But do all music dealers carry a big 
line of serious American music? Do 
recording companies put out in 
quantity chamber music and orches- 
tral works by Americans? The pro- 
gram of familiarity is in the hands 
of a many-headed personality im- 
possible to fasten down with a name: 
composed of audiences, performers, 


‘managers, music dealers, recording 


companies; boards of directors, and 
so on. If you still recall your Mother 
Goose and her contemporaries, you 
will appreciate a neat analogy that 
occurs to me remembering the story 
of the old woman getting her pig 
over the stile—“stick, stick beat pig; 
fire, fire, burn stick; water, water, 
quench fire,” and so forth: 


(Continued on page 45) 


AMERICAN MUSIC IN THE LIME- 
LIGHT. Arthur Shepherd, Western Re- 
serve University 


A periodic inventory and appraisal 
of American music have apparently 
become a feature in the proceedings 
of the MTNA, MENC, NASM, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
National Music Council, and simi- 
lar organizations that are concerned 
with the general welfare of our na- 
tive music. 

If such multifarious promotion 
and inquiry are indicative of cultu- 
ral vitality, one might infer that the 
corpus of American music was 
bursting with health. Others might 
wonder whether the frequency of 
these clinical examinations might 
not be a bit overdone, with the doc- 


tors working overtime; or they might 
wonder if, perchance, a bit more 
faith and assurance as regards the 
fitness and self-sufficiency of Musicus 
Americanus would not be advisable. 
But now that he has been hauled 
into the clinic once more, let’s look 
him over and hope for the best. 

1. Personal and family history: 
good; comes of good stock; 
mixed lineage, of course, but 
none the worse for that. 

2. Well set up, anatomically; a 
bit gangly, but normal as to 
weight according to age. 

3. Pulse: regular and strong; 
heart: sound. 

4. Blood pressure: that of a young 
man. 

5. Digestive and alimentary func- 
tions satisfactory; no hyper- 
acidity. 

6. He seems to be rather high- 

strung and inclined to hyper- 
sensitiveness: (wonder if he 
has been getting a psychiatric 
run-around). 
A slight tendency to myopia. 
Fecundity: splendid; obviously 
entitled to a clean bill of 
health. 


(Continued on page 46) 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ENTERS THE AMERICAN 
MUSIC ARENA. Isadore Freed, New 
York City 


Composers - Authors Guild, in  col- 
laboration with other well-known 
groups in American music, has be- 
gun an active campaign for more 
American music on American pro- 
grams. This effort in itself is not 
new. Many have been the attempts 
to make concert audiences and per- 
formers pay more attention to 
American music. And though there 
has been some slight progress, the 
picture is still a discouraging one. 
What CAG has planned to do, and is 
in fact doing, is to attack the prob- 
lem from a new angle, a new point 
of view. 

CAG, which comprises a_ large 
part of the serious and standard 
writers of ASCAP, made a_ prelimi- 
nary survey of the American music 
scene in both symphonic and recital 
fields. The results of this survey 
proved not only that symphony or- 
chestras play very little American 


(Continued on page 40) 
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INTERMEDIATE 
STEPS the BAND 
b 


y 
MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


Author of ‘‘Easy Steps to the Band” 


The NEW INTERMEDIATE PROGRESSIVE COURSE designed for the 
nation's school bands by Maurice Taylor at the request of outstanding 
band educators. 


An uninterrupted continuation of the EASY STEPS TO THE BAND, and 
the ideal course to follow any beginners’ books, this band method is a 
complete study for the medium grade ensemble, for any combination of 


Db Piccolo 
C Flute Eb Alto 


Trombone instruments, or individual use. 
re 
—_ iil Be — 31 lessons including many simple and INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 
Oboe advanced rhythm patterns. Register de- provides each player with detinite assign- 


ments and allows the band director to 
velopment studies at all times retaining hear him individually within a few 
the instrument in practical range. Pro- minutes, all exercises being concise and 
clear. Any combination of instruments 
may be taught satisfactorily in the same 
including 57 familiar melodies. class. 


wise Accomparin gressive technical exercises. 283 studies 
Conductor § 


$1.25 


Each lesson presents one or more essential phases of ensemble playing 
for groups na any size. Mastery of contents assures a good medium grade 
band performer and paves the way for better instrumentalists and greater 
band accomplishments. 


The Most-Played Classical Waltz Melody in America! 
NOW AN INSTANT HIT ON YOUR PROGRAMS 


WAVES THE DANUBE 


by J. IVANOVICI 


SAND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
ae, ities by Arr. by with piano accompaniment 
PHILIP j LANG HENRY SOPKIN Cornet (Trumpet), Clarinet, 
. Set A $2.50 Eb Alto Saxophone, Violin each .50 
Full Band $2.50 Set B 4.00 Piano Accordion .50 
Symph. Band 4.00 Set C 5.50 Simplified Piano Solo . 


Tuo Distinguished Works for BAND by G. E. HOLMES 


WY 


WOODLAND SERENADE VANITY FAIR Overture 


An eloquent pastoral melody accenting solo brass strains A strong-fibered number with colorful instrumental effects 
throughout its easy, interesting structure. for all sections and including a baritone solo. 
Full Band ....—...... $2.50 Symph., Band ........... $4.00 Full Band ...................$3.50 Symph. Band $5.00 


‘MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. W. 7th St 
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John Edmunds 


A RENAISSANCE OF SONGS IN ENG- 
LISH. John Edmunds, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


To discuss the three great English 
resurgences of song is to discuss the 
chief elements in our American ren- 
aissance, but in qualifying this ren- 
aissance further as one of “songs in 
English” it has been intended to 
suggest that far more than just Eng- 
lish songs is involved. The songs, 
whether composed or of folk origin 
of all English-speaking peoples, are 
the primary concern. But there are 
also the songs of other peoples; songs 
that are being brought over into 
our language by men and women 
with real literary gifts. Their guid- 
ing principle has been that for a 
poem in a foreign language a poem 
shall be produced in English; that 
literary excellence and_ singability 
shall be the first consideration and 
literal translation the second. Wil- 
son and Fox-Strangways have made 
enviable versions of Robert Schu- 
mann’s texts; Henry Drinker of 
Bach’s and Brahms’s; and Madeline 
Gleason of Bach’s, Lully’s and Schu- 
bert’s. 

As for the contemporary Ameri- 
can songwriter, a new spirit ani- 
mates him. It would be ruinous to 
suggest that, seeing all the treasures 
of the past laid out before him, he 
merely uses them as models for his 
own work. No, there is also, along 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETA- 
TION. Walter E. Hartley, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California 


Completely satisfying music will 
show four interests or aspects: rhyth- 
mic, melodic, harmonic, durational. 
Musical rhythm, whatever it is, or- 
ganizes tones into groups and_pat- 
terns by making one tonal instant 
more important than another, as the 
successive instants are metered in 
their passing. Syncopation is achiev- 
ed by a willful lifting into import- 
ance of a tonal instant normally un- 
important in the pattern, and in do- 
ing it without ever wholly losing 
the pattern itself. Melody organizes 
tones chiefly on the basis of pitch 
difference, one tone following an- 
other stepwise or skipwise; the only 
point of interest in a pure stepwise 
progression occurs when the direc- 
tion is reversed. As to skips, the 
greater the distance skipped, the 
more important the tone skipped 
onto, except that harmonic impli- 
cations modify this statement great- 
ly: the more dissonant the skip, the 
greater the importance; in such by- 
tones as the appoggiatura even a 
consonant skip picks up importance 
by conflict with its background—a 
sort of musical sheep in wolf's cloth- 
ing. Harmonically, the dissonances 
are more important than the conso- 
nances, whether on the instant or 
in progression. Of course the terms 
are here used in the old-fashioned 
meaning. Durationally, the longer 
the tone in the pattern the greater 
its importance—a half note is more 
important than a quarter note. 

To summarize: rhythmically, the 
pattern-determining tone is import- 
ant; so is any syncopated tone. 

Melodically, reversal tones and 
boundaries of skips are important. 

Harmonically, the dissonances are 
important. 

Durationally, the longer patterned 
tones are more important. 

How show these importances? Es- 
sentially by a slight deviation from 
the rigid meter, a slight addition to 
the scored value, because this dura- 
tional variance is the vitalizing in- 
gredient in rhythm, where agogic ac- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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JOSEPH HAYDN’S SCOTTISH AND 
WELSH SONGS. Kar! Geiringer, Bos- 
ton University 


At the outset my work on Haydn's 
Scottish songs did not seem particu- 
larly difficult. As the research went 
on, however, an increasing number 
of obstructions impeded progress. 
The material for this research is 
spread over some twenty volumes, 
most of them almost one hundred 
fifty years old. I failed to locate all 
of them in American libraries, and 
in order to get a complete picture, 
I had to turn to collections in Eng- 
land and Scotland which, owing to 
the war, were unaccessible for many 
years. 

A major problem was presented 
by the violin and cello parts. Haydn 
invented these in such a way that 
the violin formed an _ interesting 
counterpoint to, or figuration of, the 
leading vocal and piano parts, while 
the cello was only partly independent 
of the bass of the piano. Altogether 
their role was not very different from 
that allotted to violin and cello in 
Haydn’s piano trios. The strings 
could be left out in a performance 
of the Scottish songs and doubtless 
in many cases they were omitted for 
convenience’ sake. It seems that most 
amateurs, when buying the music 
of the Scottish songs, simply dis- 
carded the string parts, and the re- 
sult is that these string parts are to- 
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Publication, Industry, and Science 


THE PUBLICATION OF MUSIC BY 
THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. Ross Lee 
Finney, Smith College 


The broader arguments for the 
value of university publication of 
music include not only the value to 
the individual, the institution, and 
the local environment, but also the 
stimulation to commercial publica- 
tion. From the individual composer’s 
or scholar’s point of view the value 
of public notice of the work is far 
less than that of his own practical 
instruction and experience in the 
orthography of music—in the minute 
problems of editing that are neces- 
sary before his work is truly mature. 
From the institution’s point of view 
the values are many: such publica- 
tion helps build a well-balanced and 
contributive teaching group; encour- 
ages the creative viewpoint in the 
academic environment; broadens 
and gives significance to the library 
facilities; helps overcome the provin- 
cialism of institutions by affording 
contacts with other institutions and 
individuals and the exchange of pub- 
lications; furnishes new teaching ma- 
terials; and gives the institution cu- 
mulative publicity on a national or 
international scale. From the stand- 
point of the local environment, such 
publication stimulates local perform- 
ers and composers and scholars and 
all the concerts and activities with 
which they come in contact, and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSIC. Albert P. Stew- 
art, National Association of Choir Direc- 
tors 


It has long been my contention that 
the music profession has been its 
own worst enemy in a workable pro- 
gram of music for industry. I believe 
that we have been entirely too aca- 
demic and too particular in our de- 
mands and our requests of industrial 
people. I do not believe, on the 
other hand, that we should play 
down to industry, but rather that 
we should determine the musical 
taste of industrial people and start 
from there. We must remember that 
most of these people have not had 
the musical privileges and opportu- 
nities that we who have made a life- 
time work of the subject have had. 
When the bell rings in the class- 
room the student gets up and leaves, 
but the student must stay there until 
the bell rings. In industry it is not 
necessary for the employee to stay or 
to return the following week to re- 
hearsal, because this is an off-the-job 
recreational program. He may come 
and go as he pleases. It is therefore 
up to the musical director to make 
the program so interesting (a pro- 
gram with so much opportunity for 
development and a program which 
opens new horizons for that indi- 
vidual person) that he can hardly 
wait for the following rehearsal. Per- 
sonally, I believe that such a_pro- 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF MODERN 
DAY SCIENCE AS REGARDS MUSIC 
IN INDUSTRY. Robert J. Richardson, 
Jr., Wired Music, Inc. 


As a rule repetitive work requires 
little skill, hence low wages. With 
this vicious circle comes rapid turn- 
over, absenteeism, low morale, and 
little job interest. But since it has 
been found that music relieves the 
monotony of repetitive work as no 
other influence can, we concede that 
music, while indeed no cure-all, is a 
progressive, modern step in helping 
to correct such conditions and situa- 
tions. 

Ina plant or office wired for music 
it has been found that employees are 
more inclined to tend to their knit- 
ting, forego early departures and 
long recesses, talk less, and take re- 
newed interest in their jobs. All em- 
ployees now being served feel that 
music seems to make the time go by 
much faster. 

Office workers receive practically 
no rhythm or swing music while on 
their jobs, their programs being of 
the non-distracting, sweet ballad 
type popular and semi-classical se- 
lections, played at low volume. Fac- 
tory workers receive swing, martial 
and polka music to open the day, 
followed by sweet, restful music up 
until mid-morning, after which the 
tempo is gradually increased until 
quitting time. The music is played 
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Church Music 


OBJECTIVES IN CHURCH MUSIC. 
Rowland W. Dunham, University of 
Colorado 


The principal objective in church 
music is perfection. If there is any 
one place where the works of the 
world’s greatest composers should be 
heard in performances measuring up 
to the music’s magnificence, it cer- 
tainly should be in the church. That 
this is not the case, except on rare 
occasions, is a matter that ought to 
be the real concern of every church 
musician in the country. 

As the first goal in church music, 
it is vital that we concern ourselves 
with the music itself. We find pro- 
grams in our professional journals 
retailing the choral works and organ 
compositions currently used. The 
former range all the way from Vic- 
torian part-songs in the guise of 
anthems to oratorio choruses, Rus- 
sian liturgical selections, and crea- 
tions by contemporaries, good, bad, 
and indifferent. 

To the observer there is a suspi- 
cious duplication of items in these 
service lists. It is certainly obvious 
that many choirmasters are being 
guided by the popularity of certain 
numbers which occur most fre- 
quently. An examination of these 
same favorites only too often dis- 
closes music of such a low quality 
that one wonders who started the 
trend. 


Rowland W. Dunham 
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To be specific, let us take a look 
at some of the Easter service lists of 
1946. Here we discover the Handel 
“Hallelujah,” Bairstow’s ‘““The Prom- 
ise That Was Made,” Bingham’s 
“Thou Father of Us All,” and Thi- 
man’s “O Christ the Heaven’s Eter- 
nal.” ‘There were a number of ar- 
rangements of carols, a form much 
favored today. On the other side of 
the picture appear such names as 
Elvey, Stainer, the worn-out “Sanc- 
tus” of Gounod, and even that for- 
mer perennial of horse and buggy 
days, “The Magdelan” of Warren. In 
between could be noted names of 
writers of church music whose claim 
to creative ability must certainly be 
a figment of their own imagination, 
despite the fact that publishers print 
the stuff and the ignorant continue 
to buy it. 

There is absolutely no defense for 
the use of cheap music in the church 
where, of all places, the public might 
expect to receive some inspiration 
for better living. A choir loft that 
retails sentimentality and tawdriness 
because it is presumed that the peo- 
ple in the pews want it serves no 
good purpose whatever. 


(Continued on page 50) 


THE MUSIC OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH: SUNG PRAYER. Clifford A. 
Bennett, Gregorian Institute of America 


No other art has exercised a greater 
influence on the human race than 
music. Hence it is not like the 
Church to neglect so powerful a 
force, the efficacy of which had been 
appreciated by the pagans for cen- 
turies before Christ. Of all the arts, 
music is the most capable of reflect- 
ing every shade of religious senti- 
ment, from the most urgent longing 
of the spirit to the most intense joy. 
When man’s soul overflows so that 
he can no longer contain himseit he 
sings. 

From the moment that the infant 
Church was born, music has given 
splendor and impressiveness to her 
ceremonies and liturgy. Under her 
prudent guidance it has sweetened 


Clifford A. Bennett 


the lives of her people, softened their 
grief, and soothed their sorrow. The 
music of the Church is one of the 
outstanding atttractions, in every re- 
spect her very own—a golden chain 
linking the present-day Christians 
with those of the first century. It was 
this attractiveness that conquered the 
barbarians of Europe; the Iroquois, 
who would not submit to her doc- 
trine, fell helpless before her con- 
certs. 

Gregorian Chant is essentially 
prayer sung, not merely music ren- 
dered. It is prayer first, music sec- 
ond. Here we see how it differs from 
so-called religious music, which is so 
often confounded with liturgical mu- 
sic. By religious music is meant mu- 
sic which has a certain atmosphere 
of devotion: such as the prayer 
scenes in the operas, as the oratorios, 
as some Masses of the Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart era. Religious music, be 
it ever so beautiful and artistic, is 
not necessarily liturgical music. Li- 
turgical music is the music of a 
ritual; liturgical music is therefore 
prayer; religious music is the expres- 
sion of the personal emotional reac- 
tion on the soul of the individual. 
In church the composer and singer 
are there to pray, not to force their 
personal mood on others; they are 
there to aid the faithful to follow de- 
voutly and to realize deeply the Ii- 
turgical action in the sanctuary; they 
are not there to direct attention to 
the choir loft or the chancel stalls. 
The exact ceremonies and rites of 
the Catholic service, directed by cen- 
turies’ old rubrics, serve as an aid 
and expression of religious feeling, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Music Education 


MUSIC IN THE HUMANITIES. D. 
Sterling Wheelwright, Stanford Univer- 


sity 


The general college student is not 
well treated by his music faculty; in 
fact, his musical growth is largely 
ignored by the professors of music. 
The academic faculty stand by his 
side through a four-year cycle of 
textbook, lecture, and laboratory. 
But where does he gain his under- 
standing of music? Mostly from the 
radio, the juke box, the dance band 
and the movies. By default, if not by 
intention, we have given over to 
Tinpan Alley and to Hollywood the 
direction of his musical life. 

But if we are administrators, if 
we are teachers who sincerely like 
young people, if we have patience to 
match their lack of skill, and if we 
have resources to cope with their 
lack of interest, we can touch the 
lives of all within our gates. Here, 
then, is our challenge: to provide 
musical experience and training for 
every undergraduate, to the extent 
of his capacities and needs. 

To do this requires a functional 
approach, a belief that the school 
should help a student to do better 
those desirable things which he is 
going to do anyway. The few hours 
we spend weekly with our students 
won't “make a difference” unless we 
integrate those classroom hours with 
the greater time spent in other class- 
rooms, In Campus activities, and in 
residence life. We must begin by 
eradicating any line between cur- 


Sly 


ricular and extracurricular instruc- 
tion. 

From my own experience and ob- 
servations I should like to offer a 
three-point program which, in its 
approach, is predominantly func- 
tional. This blueprint emphasizes 


I. Musical experience and train- 
ing in the classroom. 
II. Musical activities on the cam- 
pus. 
III. Musical life in residences. 


All three phases are important, and 
our teaching loads should be ad- 
justed to include them. 


(Continued on page 54) 


BROADCASTING MUSIC TO AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS. Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland Public Schools 


With the coming of frequency mod- 
ulation (FM), a few pioneer city 
school systems, colleges, and univer- 
sities established educational radio 
stations, using frequencies in the 88- 
gz megacycle band. This band was 
recently shifted to a higher fre- 
quency and will provide more chan- 
nels so that a large number of sta- 
tions can be operated for education- 
al use. There are now 27 education- 
al stations operating or under con- 
struction, according to a recent Fed- 
eral Communication Commission 
report. ‘They also report that there 
are dozens of new applications wait- 
ing lor approval, and within three 
or four years we shall probably see 


Klingstedt 


Van Bodegraven 


an impressive list of FM_ stations 
ready for operation in the educa- 
tional field. 

The question to face school au- 
thorities then will be how best to 
use this new implement of educa- 
tion to the best advantage. 

There are five types of programs 
which will be of help to schools: 
First, weekly radio music lessons di- 
rected specifically at certain grade 
levels and designed to be a part of 
the basic music course. These les- 
sons will need the cooperation and 
leadership of the teacher in the 
classroom, although the material 
and presentation will be the product 
of specially prepared individuals. 
Second, a number of supplementary 
enrichment programs that will bring 
into the classroom musical experi- 
ences which would otherwise be 
denied to both teachers and pupils. 
Third, a uniform program of test- 
ing which would include aptitude 
tests, diagnostic tests, and achieve- 
ment tests. Fourth, encouragement 
of classroom activity in the field of 
radio programs and production in 
which the pupils of the classroom 
actively participate. Fifth, sugges- 
tions for utilization of network and 
local programs of value to music 
education in the schools and in the 
home. 

(Continued on page 50) 


BUILDING A REPERTOIRE. — Franklin 


B. Launer, Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri 


A great many music students have 
never had Bach or Mozart except 
when they were called upon to pre- 
pare something from one of these 
composers for a contest, or when, 
perhaps, they happened to read some 
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of the requirements in the college 
catalog. Many times at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester, students 
have come to me with new music 
that their teachers had asked them 
to buy the preceding summer be- 
cause they had read in the catalog 
about a required repertoire. Often 
in their last year of high school, the 
students work all year on one or two 
pieces, and consequently do not pre- 
pare any of the music listed in the 
college entrance requirements. This 
is not always the teacher’s fault. The 
private teacher has a real problem 
in trying to cope with high school 
administrative procedures, schedules, 
extracurricular activities, such as 
plays and contests, and the like. So, 
finally, the teacher in desperation 
feels that if she can get the student 
to play at least one piece well, some- 
thing has been accomplished. And I 
agree. 

In college, as in high school, time 
is an important element. The stu- 
dent of applied music has the prob- 
lem of apportioning his time be- 
tween academic and theory subjects 
so that he can have sufficient time 
in the day for piano lessons and prac- 
ticing. The curriculum in applied 
music of most colleges has been too 
demanding. Evidently we adminis- 
trative heads have realized this, be- 
cause we are easing, or rather mak- 
ing a better distribution of, the aca- 
demic load of our music majors. 
Young musicians, in order to give 
their best to the applied subjects in 
study and practice, must not be over- 
worked, and not too fatigued from 
other duties. 


(Continued on page 51) 


PROBLEMS IN MUSIC SUPERVISION. 
Paul Van Bodegraven, University of 
Missouri 


The thing that most impresses me 
as I survey the picture of music edu- 
cation in a typical state is the need 
for a coordinating head who will be 
concerned with a broad program of 
music education on a_ state-wide 
basis. In other words, state-wide pro- 
grams of music education are just as 
dependent on supervision as local 
Systems, if not more so. 

We have a State Supervisor of Fine 
Arts in Missouri, and it is that fact 
which makes me more optimistic 
about the future of music education 
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in our state than present conditions 
warrant. 

For instance, in our elementary 
rural school program we had about 
ninety County Fine Arts Supervisors 
before the war, each supervising an 
average of at least fifty schools. Be- 
cause of travel difficulties brought 
on by the war and the disinclination 
of teachers to take this type of job, 
that number has now shrunk to six- 
teen—from ninety to sixteen! That 
gives you an idea of what has been 
happening to our music programs. 
Now, is it reasonable to expect, as 
we begin to approach normalcy once 
again, that this situation will correct 
itself and the counties will, once 
again, go out and beat the bushes to 
find fine arts supervisors? The reason 
we had made such progress in our 
rural elementary program was purely 
and simply because we had a State 
Supervisor of Fine Arts who saw 
what needed to be done in order to 
bring musical experience to children, 
and did it. It did not happen over- 
night before and it will not in the 
future. It was brought about by su- 
pervision in the true sense of the 
word, and that’s our only hope of 
rectifying the present situation. Very 
few individual schools and counties, 
if left to their own devices, will take 
the initiative in such a movement. 


(Continued on page 48) 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. Allan Sly, Monti- 
cello College, Alton, Illinois 


The Junior College Journal reports 
a recent increase in the number of 
junior colleges in the United States, 
from 591 a year ago to 648 at the 
present time. Provisions have been 
made for the establishment of many 
more in the immediate future. The 
new ones are to be conceived as lo- 
cal, non-resident institutions, often 
of small size, and as a top story su- 
perimposed on the existing high 
school. It would appear that all 
provisions for music in such institu- 
tions will become an upward exten- 
sion of present high school music, 
and therefore, presumably, an im- 
portant new agenda item for the 
Music Educators National Contfer- 
ence. 

Nevertheless, a large number of 
junior colleges, already mature in 
age and regional, rather than local, 


in character operate departments of 
music which are oriented toward 
those of senior colleges and univer- 
sities, and whose affairs, therefore, 
are our present concern. Some ex- 
changes between these two respon- 
sible professional bodies should now 
take place, since no existing profes- 
sional organization, so far as is 
known to the writer, reports with 
sufficient scope this sudden new burst 
of educational energy as it affects the 
status of music in our midst. 

A recent analysis of junior col- 
leges in Connecticut reveals the ob- 
jectives with which they are _basi- 
cally concerned. These objectives are 
in line with those of junior colleges 
in other sections of the country. Se- 
lecting from this analysis the items 
that appear most pertinent to the 
matter in hand, we find that junior 
colleges, through their departments 
of music, may provide, according to 
circumstances: 
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SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM AND ITS 
EFFECT ON ‘TEEN-AGE SINGERS. 
Paul T. Klingstedt, 4. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


For many years it has been my pleas- 
ure and privilege to associate with 
young singers. From my observations 
and through personal contacts with 
these youngsters I am inclined to be- 
lieve that, in many cases, the music 
educators in the public schools are 
missing the most vital parts of mu- 
sic education. I see no reason why 
children in schools where music is 
taught should not have a_ fair 
knowledge of the rudiments of mu- 
sic and be able to read moderately 
difficult music at sight by the time 
they enter high school. 

Not so long ago, a seventeen-year- 
old boy sang for me. He had a beau- 
tiful tenor voice but knew very lit- 
tle about the rudiments of music. 
His sight-reading was all guesswork. 
He was a graduate of one of our 
largest high schools. 1 asked him if 
he had studied the rudiments of mu- 
sic in the grades. He said that up to 
the sixth grade the music taught in 
his school consisted of the singing 
of familiar songs. No constructive 
work in sight-singing or ear-training 
was offered. When he reached high 
school he wanted to sing in the a 
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Instrumental Instruction 


THE MISCHIEVOUS LITTLE DOT. 
Waldemar Gelsch, University of Kansas 


Newly discovered bow techniques 
created the need for the addition of 
new symbols to indicate the type of 
stroke intended, but these were not 
forthcoming and, what is worse, do 
not exist today. The lonely staccato 
mark which we have inherited from 
past generations and the one varia- 
tion which later generations have 
added are inadequate to express the 
demands made upon them and more- 
over they are frequently improperly 
used or used interchangeably in such 
a way as to confuse the composer, 
the performer, the editor, and the 
publisher. 

One hundred seven years after 
Paganini’s death we have only two 
symbols to indicate or express or 
interpret the tight staccato or mar- 
tele, the light or bouncing staccato 
or sautille, the slurred staccato or 
martele staccato, the slurred thrown 
staccato or staccato volante, and re- 
lated bowings. To make matters 
worse there is no unanimity in the 
use of these two marks which should 
be distinguishing but are nothing 
more than confusing. 

To be sure, a whole series of new 
words borrowéd from the French 
and Italian such as martele, spic- 
cato, sautille, saltato, ricochet, and 
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staccato volante have been added to 
our vocabulary of words to describe 
the characteristics of the variants of 
the staccato, but this violinist’s ver- 
nacular has never been translated 
into symbols. The result is that the 
historic little dot of musical an- 
tiquity is called upon to serve not 
two masters but several and in so 
doing becomes a multiple Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 


(Continued on page 52) 


TONE QUALITY OF WOODEN AND 
METAL CLARINETS. Frank Hruby, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ever since the introduction of metal 
clarinets some fifteen years ago there 
has been much discussion relative to 
the tone quality of these instruments. 
Professional players have been slow 
in making a change to the metal 
clarinet. Many claim that their tone 
is inferior to that of wooden instru- 
ments. It seems that the metal flute, 
when first introduced, met with the 
same kind of reception. Flute play- 
ers referred to it as a tin whistle. 
The leading flute player of my city 
said it would never replace the 
wooden flute. A few years later he 
owned one. Now you seldom see a 
wooden flute anywhere. Having 
played a silver clarinet for some fif- 
teen years, I am convinced that the 
same fate awaits the wooden clarinet. 
Prejudice alone is holding back the 
metal clarinet. When clarinetists 
once become used to playing metal 
instruments and learn of their many 
advantages, the wooden clarinet will 
pass into oblivion just as did the 
wooden flute. 

The metal clarinet has been held 
back by the fact that the first instru- 
ments were cheaply made and there- 
fore the tone was of inferior quality. 
Since more care has been used by 
the leading manufacturers in mak- 
ing metal clarinets, these instru- 
ments have greatly improved in tone 
quality. 

Now we come to the question, 
how much difference is there, if any, 


between the tone quality of instru- 
ments made of wood and those made 
of silver? In the various tests and ex- 
periments which have been carried 
on to determine the difference in 
tone quality of wooden and metal 
clarinets, at no time did any one 
material receive more than 60 per 
cent preference. This proves that 
there cannot be very much difference 
between the two materials. Anyone 
who has studied acoustics knows that 
it is the air column within the tube 
that vibrates and not the material 
of which it is made. There is how- 
ever some difference in the manner 
in which the instruments respond. A 
metal clarinet blows more freely, and 
consequently the player of a wooden 
clarinet will be disappointed in his 
first attempt to play the metal clari- 
net. 


STRINGS—THE BACKBONE OF THE 
MUSICAL STRUCTURE. Andre Polah, 


Syracuse University 


Reports from all over the country 
indicate an alarming decline in the 
number of young people selecting 
string instruments as their field of 
study. What will happen if this de- 
cline is not arrested is easily foresee- 
able. The string instruments are the 
backbone of the entire musical 
structure. More than two-thirds of 
the instruments in a complete sym- 
phony orchestra are strings. No mu- 
sic of educational value or lasting 
interest can be produced without 
violins, violas, cellos, and_ basses, 
whether it is opera, symphony, or 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEACHER 
OF SINGING. Helen Steen Huls, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


I wish to consider the philosophy 
of the singing teacher from three 
points of view: (1) the teacher's 
own professonal stature; (2) his re- 
lationship to his students; and (3) 
his relationship to his colleagues. 

First, we should re-evaluate our 
ideas concerning our own_ profes- 
sional stature. By this I mean our 
character and reputation as teach- 
ers and as individuals; our qualifica- 
tions for teaching; our progressive- 
ness in adding to otr stock of 
knowledge and utilizing our store 
of experience. Do we, as individuals, 
take our places in the community 
as citizens, with dignity? Do we 
merit the respect of our fellow citi- 
zens? If we have earned this re- 
spect, our counsel will be sought by 
others, not only in matters pertain- 
ing to singing, but in other musical 
projects; possibly our judgment will 
be highly regarded even in affairs 
not primarily concerned with music. 
I believe that we should, for exam- 
ple, take an active part in such mat- 
ters as youth movements and _ recre- 
ational projects. 

If we are to be recognized as 
qualified teachers of singing, we 
must justify others’ confidence in us. 
This, of course, is conditioned by 
the results of our teaching. It does 
not take very many years for the 
public to learn our capacity for 
teaching people to sing. Naturally, 
this depends first upon our own 
fundamental training (this must be 
of as high standard as_ possible); 
then it depends upon our ability to 
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develop voices and instill cultural 
education. A progressive teacher of 
singing will never, I think, be con- 
tent to rely only on his early train- 
ing, excellent as it may have been; 
he will inevitably find himself 
changing views, attitudes, and meth- 
ods. He will be challenged by new 
problems in his teaching; he will 
keep himself informed of new find- 
ing in vocal research, and will at- 
tempt to prove their usefulness to 
him without minimizing the value 
of traditional knowledge; he will 
test scientific findings with an open 
mind, free from prejudice. It is 
necessary also, it seems to me, that 
he glean knowledge and informa- 
tion from the authorities of the 
past; it is also a mark of progress 
if he occasionally returns to his own 
early teachers to receive the bene- 
fits of their continued growth. It 
is well to remember Emerson’s 
statement that “our knowledge is 
the amassed thought and experi- 
ence of innumerable minds.” 

Now let us consider our relation- 
ships with our students. Do they 
truly enjoy their vocal study, in the 
fullest sense of that often misused 
word? Do we secure and retain 
their confidence, admiration, affec- 
tion? Can we adapt ourselves to 
the training of the pupil of little or 
mediocre talent, as well as to that of 
the more talented and innately ar- 
tistic? 

In any transference of skills there 
must of necessity be indoctrination 
of ideas and of method. I believe we 
should be alert to keep this a whole- 
some indoctrination—a democratic 
meeting of minds, if you will. It is 
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The Voice and Its Literature 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC RESEARCH FOR’ THE 
TEACHING OF VOICE. Orville J. Bor- 
chers, Kansas State Teachers College 


For many years the teaching of 
voice has been based upon empirical 
procedures. Considerable confusion 
has resulted from this subjective ap- 
proach because of the different 
tastes of the various schools of 
teaching, and the consequent differ- 
ent objectives sought in the produc- 
tion and the resulting sound of the 
tone itself. The discovery of the 
laryngoscope by Garcia opened a 
new scientific approach to the study 
of voice. New psychological proced- 
ures have brought to light revealing 
facts about the production and the 
resulting quality of vocal tone. A 
few of the most significant will be 
discussed here. 

Let us first consider the art of 
breathing in singing, which has been 
the subject of much heated discus- 
sion. Simple scientific experiments 
show us how the trained singing ar- 
tists breathe. In pneumograph re- 
cordings of the chest, the lower ribs, 
and the upper abdomen, trained 
singers indicate the following breath- 
ing action. The upper abdomen 
shows the first contraction, the lower 
ribs contract several seconds later 
and the chest contracts many sec- 
onds later, if at all. This indicates 
that contraction of the lungs begins 
at the bottom and proceeds upward. 
Science also tells us that muscular 
movement is not controlled by the 
contraction of only one set of mus- 
cles. In all controlled and graceful 
movements an antagonistic muscle 
set resists and controls the action of 
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the contracting muscles, causing 
movement in one direction. In the 
control of the singing breath, there- 
fore, there are as many points of 
resistance or control as there are 
antagonistic muscle sets operating. 
Pneumograph recordings indicate 
that the final point of resistance or 
control in the breathing mechanism 
is the upper chest, with resistance 
being relinquished first in the upper 
abdomen. 
(Continued on page 43) 


THE VOCAL STUDENT’S IMAGINA- 
TION —ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING. Lilian Gerow McCook, 
Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 


Out of a great deal of study concern- 
ing the extent to which vocal control 
depends upon various kinds of sen- 
sations and images, important find- 
ings are that the sound of one’s own 
voice is the most effective guide in 
singing a new tone, that tonal imag- 
ery is important in guiding singing, 
and that muscular and motor imag- 
ining and sensing of a tone furnish 
a cue that is particularly valuable to 
the beginner. The student will learn 
to listen to his own voice, to its pitch 
and quality. He will become con- 
scious of sound and sensation as he 
sings. 

No singing is acceptable if the 
singer’s imagination or tonal concept 
is faulty. Here too, then, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the need of rhyth- 
mic preparation and _ sight-reading 
ability, for no student can make an 
image of, or reproduce in memory 
a sensation of sight or hearing which 
has not been a “sensible experience” 
for him. Let the student think be- 
fore he sings. Let him have the pic- 
ture in his thinking before he at- 
tempts to express it in tone. A singer 
is like a painter. The painter does 
not, for example, actually paint 
sheep; he has in his mind’s eye an 
image of sheep which he depicts. 
Likewise the singer gives to the lis- 
tener an image which he has con- 
ceived in his “mind’s ear.” The de- 
veloped use of auditory imagery is 
quite necessary if we would have a 
student musical rather than me- 
chanical. Indeed, vocal control de- 
pends largely on this imagery of 
tone, which can and must be con- 
sciously cultivated. 
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Proof that the student has exer- 
cised his imagination is afforded by 
his ability to sing with pure tone, on 
pitch and in correct rhythm, without 
assistance from a pianist, or- else 
with accompaniments whose duty is 
more than the doubling of the vocal 
line. The teacher will, then, to quote 
from the report of the Central Dis- 
trict in the NATS Bulletin (No- 
vember-December 1946), have taught 
his student “by suggestion, example, 
and patient listening” those funda- 
mentals of singing which go hand-in- 
hand with understanding and vary- 
ing degrees of emotional intensity to 
result in a sincere vocal performance. 

(Continued on page 46) 


VOCAL OBJECTIVES DEFINED. Wil- 
liam E. Ross, Indiana University 


Among many possible vocal ob- 
jectives, the following may be con- 
sidered fundamental: 


1. Quality—one that listeners like 
to hear. 

2. Diction—a singing speech that 
is intelligible without sacrificing 
quality. 

3. Agility—an ability to sing scale 
passages, intervals, and the orna- 
ments of singing. 

4. Range—one that covers vocal 
literature for a particular type of 
voice. 

5. Power—an ability to sing loud- 
ly and softly. 

6. Vocal condition—endurance and 
freedom from hoarseness and loss of 
voice. 


Two additional factors should be 
considered (not vocal objectives in 
themselves), namely, Breathing and 
Vocalization. 

Under the objective of quality, is 
there a particular quality that listen- 
ers like to hear? In the field of speech 
pathology, resonance qualities have 
been listed as metallic, muffled, na- 
sal, de-nasal, and normal; vibratory 
qualities as breathy, hoarse, harsh, 
and normal. Except possibly for 
normal, these different qualities are 
applicable to singing, and are con- 
sidered objectionable where beauty 
of tone is concerned. Most listeners 
seem to have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing a beautiful voice. That 
would indicate a normal quality as 
far as beauty is concerned. The word 
for it in singing is natural. 


The natural quality might be said 
to be a composite of the resonance 
qualities, metallic, muffled, de-nasal, 
and nasal, in other words, a semi- 
nasal quality. It is sung with the 
nose, but not in the nose, except on 
m, n, and ng. By holding the nos- 
trils shut tightly with the thumb 
and forefinger, and singing a phrase 
without nasals, such as “close the 
door, Richard,” arpeggio fashion 
with an octave drop, singing in the 
nose can be corrected to singing 
with the nose, except as mentioned, 
on nasals, m, n, and ng, when it is 
in the nose. The difficulty may be 
to prevent a de-nasal quality, or sing- 
ing without the nose. In itself, semi- 
nasality or singing with the nose, 
may not be sufficiently full and reso- 
nant, and should be combined with 
the pharynx as the primary resona- 
tor. The term semi-nasality may be 
objectionable; naso-pharyngeal res- 
onance may sound too scientific; 
if the tone is ringing and resonant 
it might be described by the term 
bell-resonance, or natural singing 
quality. 


ST. LOUIS OPERA GUILD WORK- 
SHOP. Bernard Ferguson, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


The movement for the promotion of 
interest in smaller productions of 
Grand Opera in St. Louis, where un- 
usual, seldom heard operatic litera- 
ture could be produced with se- 
lected casts of our young singers, 
with small orchestra, ballet, and so 
on, was started several years ago. Our 
over-all program was decidedly too 
comprehensive, and a concentrated 
effort in the Opera Work Shop 
seemed the approach for the begin- 
ning of the development. 

The wider scope of a Community 
Opera Work Shop undertaking has 
evidently the elements for artistic 
growth of a much wider range than 
that being udertaken by such or- 
ganizations and individuals as the 
New England Conservatory and Mr. 
Goldowsky of Columbia University, 
where the restrictions are confined 
largely to the student body of the 
school. Here the flexible approach 
bars no one with the proper require- 
ments and offers a much wider 
possibility than an asosciation with 
a conservatory or university. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Music In Therapy 


MUSIC AS AN ADJUNCT TO MEDI- 
CINE. Hallowell Davis, M. D., Central 
Institute for the Deaf 


In discussing music as an adjunct to 
medicine, my point of view is that 
of an experimental scientist with 
medical training and a special inter- 
est in hearing and acoustics. I believe 
it is worth while inquiring into the 
possibilities of music as an adjunct 
to medicine; but I have also come to 
the conclusion that it will be a long, 
difficult, and expensive job. It is a 
far cry from our present intuitive 
feeling that “there must be some- 
thing in it” to the goal of prescrib- 
ing a particular musical “treatment” 
for Mr. Richard Roe with reasonable 
assurance of producing some demon- 
strable improvement in his condi- 
tion. 

But if a doctor asks what kind ol 
music he ought to use, and how, and 
for what diseases, | have very little 
to say. “It ought to help. Play him 
soothing music if he is disturbed, or 
cheerful music if he is depressed. It 
surely ought to help.” But as far as 
any exact information goes, the 
benefits of music are at present as 
hard or harder to demonstrate than 
the benefits of flowers by the bed- 
side or a smile on the face of the 
nurse. 

But in all of this there is a clue. 
We start from a feeling that music 
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ought to make some patients feel 
better. Doctors know quite well that 
some sicknesses are caused just by 
germs or malnutrition or accidents. 
Emotions gone wrong; anxiety, 
anger, depression—these are the core 
of many illnesses, and they are not 
helped by drugs, food, or splints. 
And you and I know from our per- 
sonal experiences (and here is an 
important fact, and one of the few 
we have on the subject) that music, 
some music, sometimes at least, does 
make us feel differently. It produces 
some change in our emotions. This 
is such a common experience that 
we can accept it as a starting point. 
Just how the effect is produced, apart 
from the obvious importance of 
memory and association, we do not 
know, but there it is. 

Now the emotions are powerful, 
for good and for bad; and music, 
like pictures and odors, apparently 
can reach the emotional territory 
rather directly. Anything that can do 
this is potentially an adjunct to 
medicine. Perhaps the doctor can 
use it as a tool if he knows how and 
when to use it. And a tool for shap- 
ing the emotions might be a very 
useful tool, for the emotions are 
sometimes very difficult to deal with. 
That is why [ think it is worth while 
inquiring into the medical possibili- 
ties of music. 


RHYTHM FOR THE DEAF. Helen S. 
Lane, Central Institute for the Deaf 


The approach to rhythm for the 
deaf as for the hearing should be 
through understanding and _ feeling 
for rhythmic phrase—and_ re- 
sponse is fundamentally a bodily re- 
sponse. Through this physiological 
response we interpret —psychologi- 
cally. 

Rhythm has several values in the 
education of the deaf. 

1. It improves bodily coordination 
through conscious control of bodily 
movements. This is true for all chil- 
dren, but is of special importance if 
the sense of equilibrium has been 


destroyed as well as the sense of 
hearing and kinaesthetic sensitivity 
having to be substituted. 

2. It helps in academic work by 
developing attention and concentra- 
tion. 

3. It aids in speech development 
by producing better voice _place- 
ment; by improving accent and 
phrasing of speech; and by augment- 
ing the vocabulary through the 
learning of songs. 

4. It supplies social and aesthetic 
benefits by bringing the deaf child 
sensory pleasure and by making him 
feel more at ease with hearing 
groups. In rhythm classes he has 
learned rhythmic games, familiar 
songs and dancing—all of which help 
him fit into a hearing environment. 

During the first rhythm period, 
the deaf nursery school child is 
seated on the floor with the palms 
of his hands on the floor. The 
teacher plays through a musical se- 
lection once—perhaps twice— and no 
immediate action is expected. There 
has been no association of music and 
activity for him. Usually, an older 
child is brought into the group— 
one who will get up and interpret the 
music into some form of action. The 
teacher then encourages the nursery 
school age children to take turns in 
interpretation. At first this may only 
be an imitation of the older child, 
but soon originality is demonstrated. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


1. A good educational film needs 
to be defined. 

2. Cooperative planning for fu- 
ture film must take place 
among music educators and 
producers. 

3. Music Educators must embark 
on a plan of promotion and 
study of sound film to extend 
in several directions at once: 
(a) Develop adequate sources 

and means for film eval- 
uation based on carefully 
stated criteria. 

(b) Carry on well controlled 
research into every aspect 
of the use of film in the 
music classroom. 

(c) Establish workshops, clin- 
ics, and demonstration 
sessions at various music 
meetings and in teacher 
training institutions in 
order to master the tech- 
niques of film use. 

(d) Make film information 
— evaluation, research, 
sources and costs of film 
materials, techniques of 
film use, suggestions for 
library facilities, opera- 
tors clubs, purchase plans, 
and other necessary de- 
tails of systematic use of 
film — available to every 
music educator through 
many channels — his pro- 
fessional journals, special 
bulletins or pamphlets is- 
sued by music and film 
organizations, and other 
competent persons. 


These needs and suggestions are 
not restricted to sound film only. 
They apply, if not equally, to the 
radio transcription, the recording, 
the film, the slide film synchronized 
to recording, opaque projection, and 
microfilm on how to use the piano 
and other instruments, as a space- 
frame device for musical learning 
and musical sight-reading. 

Incomplete as these comments 
have been they show that our tech- 
nocracy has supplied us with almost 
undreamed-of aids for helping the 
youngsters gain rich musical mean- 
ings. ‘True to historical precedent, 
we teachers lag behind—content to 
continue our comfortable methods. 
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LEAD A SONG! 


Here is a manual based on the practical experiences of 
Dr. Harry Robert Wilson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It is directed at the problems of the com- 
munity song leader, and specific helps are given by the 
author to solve these problems. This book has become an 
indispensable part of many music directors’ equipment. 
It shows how to organize and put over informal group 
singing successfully. It tells what to do. It tells how to 
get any assembly to sing for the fun of singing. It is 
specific. It is practical. It is inspirational. Use LEAD A 
SONG!, and your community singing will be more 
successful. 


LEAD A SONG! is plentifully illustrated with conduct- 
ing diagrams and examples of songs. 


$1.50 a copy, postpaid 
ae 


THE SCHOOL Music 
CONDUCTOR 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give you 
the down-to-earth procedures which bring successful re- 
sults in organizing, teaching, and conducting music. 
Pointers on score reading; how to build up-and-coming 
musical organizations; successful rehearsal plans; how 
to present well-balanced programs; suggestions for grad- 
ing, stimulating and holding student-interest; and many 
other activities and duties of the conductor are discussed 
in detail. There are chapters on the Technic of the Baton, 
Factors in Interpretation, The Concert, Competition- 
Festivals, and many others which solve the problems of 
the choral and instrumental conductor. 


$2.00, postpaid 


How To TEACH Music 
To CHILDREN 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the classroom teacher 
in the elementary grades and particularly in upgraded 
schools. The book is chock full of ideas, hints, plans, 
songs, and music fundamentals of great assistance in 
helping the lesser-experienced teacher present music to 
children so that it is understood and appreciated. In 
addition to all this, the book provides nearly 100 songs 
with which to carry out the plans presented. 


$1.60, postpa‘d 


- 


Copies will be sent on approval to music educators. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
438 S. Wabash Avenue 


De you want to be song leader? 


A Procncal Gude. 

the Orgon:zanon and 

Condvenag of interme! Grove Singing 

SINGING IN THE NATIONAL EMERGONCY 


HOW TO TEACH 


MUSIC 


TO CHILDREN 


Chicago 5, Il. 
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Hoffman 
OPER E TTAS 


AN OLD SPANISH 
CUSTOM 


CLARK AND CLARK 


Are you one of those directors whose 
music groups are ready to perform 
light opera? Try this colorful extrava- 
ganza written in the same pleasing style 
as Victor Herbert. A challenge music- 
ally and dramatically that your students 
will revel in! Get your on-approval copy 
to-day. $1.50 


TOP O' THE WORLD 
CLARK AND FARR 


Looking for an operetta that can be 
made ready in four to six weeks? Select 
this proven favorite which has every- 
thing usually desired for high school 
groups—tuneful music, appealing story 
and colorful stage setting. Order copies 
in the near future. $1.25 


ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCHIO 


GRANT-SCHAEFER 


Fanciful, gay and exciting is this stage 
version of the well known folk story. Al- 
though this operetta requires a little 
more time and effort to produce, the 
results are gratifying. Show off your 
childrens talents and produce it this 
season. 


CINDERELLA'S SLIPPER 
GRANT-SCHAEFER 


Are you in search of an all-grade 
operetta for Spring. This quaint stery 
and music given the masterful up-to- 
date touch, captivates the childrens 
interest and imagination. Picturesque 
performance, easily staged and _ pro- 
duced. See a copy soon. .75 


DAYS O'KERRY 
DANCING 


PAYNTER-O'NEILL 


Tis a jewel,’ the Irish would say, 
Such melodies and dancing set our 
hearts in tune.’ Just the right Spring 
operetta for upper grade and Jr. High. 
Brimful of gay Irish songs, lively dances 
and entertaining dialogue. Send for a 
review copy to-day! $1.00 


For our complete list send for our 
Red laminated catalog! Synopsis of 
each operetta cleverly stated 
therein. You'll prize this as the 
answer to all operetta needs! 


The 
Raymond A. Hoffman Co. 


School Music Publishers 
CHICAGO 5 ILLINOIS 
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The Integrity of the Musician 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE MUSICIAN. 
Staniey Chapple, Berkshire Music Cen- 


ter, Tanglewood, Mass. 


Before discussing the integrity of the 
musician, it would be well to define 
what we mean by the integrity of 
music. Sir Donald Tovey has de- 
fined it thus: “Perfect integrity of a 
work of art implies that all it needs 
for explanation is to be found with- 
in it.” This must lead to the con- 
clusion that we cannot treat art as 
a science, for science exists as a body 
of organized knowledge with a defi- 
nite aim while each individual work 
of art must be judged as a single co- 
herent whole. 

At first glance, Tovey’s definition 
might cause some musicians to ques- 
tion its truth in relationship to var- 
ious media of musical expression. 
For instance, it might be felt that 
a string quartet has more integrity 
than an opera or a choral work, be- 
cause of the necessity of words in the 
latter works. It is true that reconcil- 
ing music and words is not simple, 
but the combination forms one of 
the main streams of musical art. 

Program music is: obviously the 
field in which integrity is most easily 
exposed to doubt, and there is an in- 
teresting parallel with painting. In 
recent times the critics and general 
public have gradually realized that 
the subject of the painting is not 
necessarily the most important as- 
pect, with the result that the pen- 
dulum has swung, if anything, too 
far the other way and abstractions 


have taken over. The same tendency 
could happen to program music, 
where the subject could become the 
main point of interest, thus destroy- 
ing the integrity of the work, with 
the resultant swing to complete ab- 
stractionism, 

Another important thing to con- 
sider is that music exists only in per- 
formance. It is true that a trained 


musician can read and hear a score, 


but only because of his associations 
and memories. Therefore, music that 
is not completely reliable in per- 
formance cannot have complete in- 
tegrity. 

Two more factors must be ex- 
amined before we can leave this sub- 
ject: one is technique, the other in- 
spiration. 

Technique cannot be separated 
from aesthetics. This is seen in two 
musical examples, strict counter- 
point and the concerto form. The 
conception of strict counterpoint 
technique is largely misunderstood, 
because today instruments are sub- 
stitutes for voices, and classical to- 
nality for the old church modes. 
Both these substitutions have de- 
stroyed the aesthetic value and, as a 
result, the technique has no validity 
unless a return is made to the origi- 
nal form of voices, using old church 
modes. 

In the concerto form, the same 
question of technique and aesthetics 
arises. ‘Too many composers have 
vulgarized the form by clinging to 
the idea that its purpose is to display 
a facile technique, whereas the true 
concerto form, as exemplified by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms is 
one of the highest and subtlest forms 
of music. 

Inspiration has caused much mud- 
dled thinking in considering works 
of art. It must be realized that in- 
spiration has nothing to do with 
the varying values of the output of 
a composer; that it resides in the 
deep subconscious and is brought 
to the surface only by the fluency of 
intellectual habits. From the sketches 
of Beethoven we can learn much re- 
garding the mental and _ spiritual 
processes that accompany the work- 
ings of the mind of a great composer. 

Now comes the question of the in- 
tegrity of the musician. First, let us 
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consider the composer. His integrity 
will coincide with the integrity of 
music itself, as he is a creative ar- 
tist and deals only with the art it- 
self. 

With the interpreter the question 
is entirely different and his integrity 
will be constantly exposed to doubt. 
It is true that he re-creates, but he 
must not destroy the composer’s cre- 
ation and then build another from 
the ruins. 

Interpretation is, surely, the art 
of bringing to life the composer’s 
ideas. This is a great responsibility, 
as too few listeners, unfortunately, 
can verify whether or not the inter- 
preter has done this work with in- 
tegrity, because they are unfamiliar 
with music scores and cannot form 
their own impression, as would be 
the case with literature or drama. 

A comparison of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries will pro- 
vide a point worth considering. The 
main difference between the music 
of these two centuries is that the 
eighteenth century music was not 
merely a personal expression of the 
composers’ emotions. Instead, there 


was a sense of universality in their - 


subject matter, which tended to dis- 
appear in the nineteenth century, 
the subject matter becoming more 
personal or, if the composer’s imagi- 
nation was weak, stimulation was 
sought from outside personalities, 
thus allowing the interpreter to im- 
pose his personal reactions, a proced- 
ure which ultimately destroys the in- 
tegrity of music. 

Therefore, interpreters must not 
interpret only by their instinctive 
processes, but by a combination of 
creative analysis, intellectual under- 
standing, and their asthetic 
feelings. 

The integrity of the teacher is, 
surcly, the most important of all, 
for he ultimately controls the musi- 
cal art and the musicians who prac- 
tice it. He must not allow music to 
degenerate into a means of earning 
a livelihood, or an ability to pass ex- 
aminations. Primarily music is a cul- 
tural training, and every student 
should be a musician first and an ex- 
ecutant later. This does not mean 
that mediocrity can be tolerated in 
technical matters, but, as was point- 
ed out earlier, techniques must not 
be separated from aesthetics. 

As music grows and develops, so 
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FOR RECITALS, CONCERTS 
and 


FOR SIGHT-READING AND RECREATION 


THE OLD REFRAIN — FRITZ KREISLER — for 2 violins; violin, 


cello and piano; 2 pianos; high, medium and low voice; orchestra, etc. 


LOVE'S JOY — FRITZ KREISLER — for band; orchestra; |, 2 or 3 
clarinets; trumpet trio; flute; saxophone; 2 pianos; saxophone, etc. 

LOVE'S SORROW — FRITZ KREISLER — for band; orchestra; 
flute; clarinet; saxophone; trumpet; horn in F; trombone; baritone, 
etc, 

RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven — FRITZ KREISLER — for 
orchestra; | or 2 horns in F; | or 2 trumpets; trombone; baritone; 
piano duet, etc. 

SCHON ROSMARIN — FRITZ KREISLER — for band; orches- 
tra; piano duet; |, 2 or 3 clarinets; 2 pianos; 3 trumpets; flute; 
trumpet; etc. 

RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven — FRITZ KREISLER — for 
orchestra; piano duet; | or 2 horns in F; | or 2 trumpets; trombone, 
baritone, etc. 


Buy from your neighborhood store. We do not sell music at 
retail. However, catalogues will gladly be sent upon request 


67 WEST 44ST. CHARLES FOLEY NEW YORK 18, N .Y. 
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Something ew 


IN PIANO ALBUMS 


Great Melodies 


from Mozart’s Operas 75 Arranged for 


Great Melodies 


from Verdi’s Operas 75 


piano solo by 


ERIC STEINER 


Many of these beautiful well-known arias and songs 
are made available for the first time for piano 
solo, and can be played and enjoyed by all pianists. 


Send for your copy now 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


1716 SANSOM STREET 
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Be Sure to See 
Century's Practical 


Brass and Woodwind 
Ensembles 


A FEW TYPICAL TITLES 
Bb Clarinet Duets 


2948 Lr Serradell 
2807 Liebestraum Liszt 


Schubert 


2895 Serenade 


Bb Clarinet Trios 
3268 Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 7, and 20 
Chopin 
3272 Scarf Dance Chaminade 


3269 Soldiers March, Op. 68, No. 2 
Schumann 


3271 Theme (Symphony No. 2)....Beethoven 


Bb Clarinet Quartets 


3275 Berceuse jinSkY 
3272 Minuet and Trio (Symph. in Eb) 
Mozart 


3277 Song Without Words, No. 48 
Mendelssohn 


3274 Watchman’s Song, Op. 12, No. 3 _ 
Grieg 


Bb Cornet Duets 


3127 Country Gardens. 
2819 Moonlight Sonata (Adagio)..Beethoven 
2901 O Sole Mio Di Capua 
2956 Two Guitars arr. Grooms 


Bb Cornet Trios 


3278 Beautiful Blue Danube.....ccccccocsemn Strauss 
3279 Fumiculi Fumicular DONZA 
3282 Poet and Peasant, Overture.......Suppe 
3283 Triple Ripples Weckesser 


Bb Cornet Quartets 


eStalozza 
3286 In the Gloaming & Long, Long Ago 
Weckesser 
3287 Southland, A Medley.......... ..Weckesser 
3285 The Big Guns, Caisson Song 
Weckesser 
& 


Similar Material available for 
Flute, Saxaphone and Trombone. 


Write for free catalogue or 
pick it up at your dealers. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS—Write for 
specimen copy on your letterhead. 


20c a copy 


MUSIC PUB.CO. 
47 WEST 
NEW YORK23,N,. 
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Music and UNESCO 


MUSIC AND UNESCO. Charles J. 
Child, Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State 


The American delegation to 
UNESCO went to Paris with instruc- 
tions that, among other things, it 
must ask UNESCO to study the most 
effective measures to encourage a fa- 
vorable climate for the growth of 
music in all parts of the world and 
new uses for music in the promotion 
of wider understanding. For ex- 
ample, it should study measures now 
in existence which increase the serv- 
ices of music to society. It should 
help bring living musicians better 
materials, better tools, and better in- 
formation. It should assist actively 
in the world-wide circulation of the 
work of creative musicians both in 
original and in reproduced forms. It 
has recently been asked to facilitate 
programs for the interchange of 
workers in all branches of music in 
order that they may exchange ideas 
and so help to start those creative 
chain reactions which release new 
energies and produce new results. 
UNESCO has also been asked to 
study the best ways to use the great 
mass media of communication, mov- 
ies, radio, and press, to spread and 
democratize the arts. In this respect 
music is particularly fortunate, be- 
cause it leaps the barriers of lan- 
guage and speaks directly to all 
people. 

Furthermore, UNESCO intends to 
study the best methods yet developed 
anywhere in the world for using 
music in education, for using it in 
relation to recreation, and for using 
it in hospitals and industrial plants. 
I think this offers an opportunity for 
the MTNA to tell the story of how 
music is taught in the United States 
for the benefit of other countries 
who may not have developed their 
systems to the same point as ours. 
UNESCO may be asked to support, 
in principle, proposals that it under- 
take certain services to professional 
groups working in the music field. 
These would be chiefly reference 
services of all kinds, dependent 
somewhat on the limitations of its 


present rather meager budget, such 
as reports and bibliographical serv- 
ices. UNESCO may convene interna- 
tional conferences in the music field 
and is pledged to work toward the 
elimination or lowering of customs 
barriers which at present impede the 
free flow of cultural materials from 
country to country. 

UNESCO cannot be expected to 
bring about any of these desirable 
services unless each country does its 
part. I should like to emphasize 
again that UNESCO is only a coor- 
dinating body. It aims to put peoples 
as directly in touch with one another 
as possible. What happens then de- 
pends on how effectively they re- 
spond. Thus, the success of UNESCO 
requires your cooperation, both as 
an individual and as a member of 
organizations to which you belong. 
Well, what can each one of us do 
as an individual? When a foreign 
visitor comes to our town, for ex- 
ample, perhaps under a UNESCO 
or even a Department program, we 
can ask him to our homes, or can 
help him find out what he would 
like to know about our community. 
We can correspond with people 
abroad by getting in touch through 
our organization with similar or- 
ganizations in other countries. We 
can travel when conditions allow 
and visit in foreign countries people 
in corresponding jobs who would 
be glad to sit down with us and talk 
over mutual interests and problems. 
These are the informal contacts 
which slowly but solidly mold public 
opinion and help to make the world 
one. It is probable that within the 
next twenty years many organiza- 
tions of all sorts will reach out con- 
structively across national bound- 
aries, partly as the result of the im- 
petus given by UNESCO, and will 
do so more and more as they gain 
our support. This applies not only 
to the field of music, but to religious, 
civic, business, labor and_ social, 
educational and charitable groups. 
Many great national organizations 
in this country will strive to form 
affiliations with national groups of 
other countries under the UNESCO 
program until we may expect a 
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world-wide network of cooperative 
effort and increased understanding. 

One of the most interesting sug- 
gestions UNESCO received was that 
it set up an International Clearing 
House of Music Information which 
would provide annual surveys of or- 
chestra seasons, school music _pro- 
grams, Opera programs, radio pro- 
grams, music festivals, and so on. 
This clearing house service might 
be expanded eventually, as the budg- 
et allows, to list at a central point 
all composers, conductors, singers, 
music teachers, and instrumentalists 
everywhere in the world. What 
would be the effect of this service? 
Well, if you intended to travel in a 
foreign country, UNESCO’s central 
service could give you the names and 
addresses in each country of the peo- 
ple in your field whom you would 
be likely to be most interested in 
seeing. And you might find, if you 
were on such a list in UNESCO's 
great central clearing house, that 
music teachers from Peru, from Nor- 
way, or from China would be drop- 
ping in on you or appearing before 
your organizations to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest and benefit. 
Intelligently handled, this one serv- 
ice alone could be of the greatest 
value to thousands of people work- 
ing in the music field. 


ALLEN 


(Continued from page 9g) 


have given rise to one serious stum- 
bling block of music education; too 
much emphasis has been placed up- 
on spatial symbols concerning forms, 
structures, and textures, the 
conquest of space with keyboard and 
other instrumental techniques. The 
symbol has often been mistaken for 
the thing itself—that intangible art 
in time and tone. 

The fifth and final realm is that 
of aesthetics (philosophy of «rt). 
But when material aesthetics is aban- 
doned materialistic philoso- 
phies are linked to those of ethical 
behavior and of human psychology, 
we get some startling results, as in 
Soviet Russia today. 

All these realms of music philoso- 
phy are concerned with value; value 
judgments are necessary to religious 
music, in systematic theory, in ap- 
propriateness for whatever function 
the music is used. 
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For Piano 


8 VARIATIONS FOR PIANO 
Arrangements by LOUIS DRUMHELLER 


Old Folks at Home 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Old Black Joe 


Listen to the Mocking Bird 
When You and I Were Young Maggie 


50 cents each 


World Famous Piano Solos 


American Patrol—Original ......... .50 
American Patrol—Simplified ........ ao 


American Patrol—Duet 


(Original ) 
I Want the Twilight and You... .50 
Love and Passion 50 
Message of Péace 50 
Sweet Suspense... 50 


Where Memory Dwells .......... 
Blue Bird Waltz—Hesitation ....... 50 


Dance of the 40 
Ocean Spray 40 
Sweet Memories: 35 


Other Volkwein Publications 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


Standard Teaching Selections 
for Beginners 
THE TEACHER’S FAVORITE 


Published in three volumes, each .35 
* 


LEFT FOOT RIGHT FOOT 
March Album 
Special Arrangements for 
SCHOOLS and LODGE. Price $1.00 


Volkwein Melody Books 
By DILLON W. CRIST 


Peerless Melodies 
Vesper Melodies 
Royal Melodies 
Banner Melodies 
Crown Melodies 


Golden Melodies 
Victory Melodies 
Classic Melodies 
Crystal Melodies 
Imperial Melodies 


Duet Melodies 


List price 85 cents each 


Write For Catalog 


VOLKWEIN 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


BROS.. 


Sweet By and By 
Old Oaken Bucket 
Nearer My God To Thee 


Beautiful Isle of Love ............ 50 
Beautiful Star of Heaven................. .50 
Beautiful Star of Heaven— 

Duet 60 
Love and Devotion +00 
Love’s Golden OO 
School Girl’s 40 
Twilight Serenade 00 
Valley of Roses 
Love’s Golden 50 
Silent Praver 
To a Violet wa 
Rainbow Division March .35 


SELECTED OPERA GEMS 
Vocal and Instrumental Selections 
FROM STANDARD OPERAS 
Arranged by H. Engelmann 


Published in three volumes, each .50 


* 
SING AND PLAY 


American Patriotic Songs 
Easy Arrangements 
Piano and Vocal Album. Price .50° 


Diamond Melodies 
Organ Melodies 
Silver Melodies 
Piano Melodies 
Parlor Melodies 
Four Hand Melodies 


Usual Discounts 


INC. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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relates it at the same time to correct 
editions, we will have to continue 
doing it on a small scale ourselves. 
It was a much more exact art than In our uncertainty “the surest guide 
is often realized. Even though au- is the study of the treatment of the 
thorities disagree, there emerges ornament by the great masters in 
from their work a certain logic and the numerous cases in which they 
plan—enough, at least, to encourage have written it out in notes of or- 
one to try to approach, if not mas- dinary size.” 
ter, the proper execution of orna- The evolutionary nature of music 
ments. There is bound to be un- causes another problem of ornamen- 
certainty at times, but until some tation. The principles of execution 
scholar makes a real and thorough of each age must not be confused. 
study of this enormous subject and ‘To master the classical trill and use 
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| 
THE BELL WITCH | 

For MIXED CHORUS | 

with Alto and Baritone Solos | 

by CHARLES F. BRYAN | 

Price —$1.00 

P. erformance | 

by | 

THE JUILLIARD CHORUS 

| and | 

| ORCHESTRA | 
Robert Shaw, Conductor 

| CARNEGIE HALL — April 14, 1947 
| | 

| | 

| J. Fischer Bro. 119 West 40th St. New York 18, Y. 
My 

“ly 

WILLIAM BILLINGS (1746-1800) 

it Odi ty OLAVER DANIEL 

the editorship of the distinguished musical director, Oliver 

4 Daniel, we are preparing a de falaive edition of the works of William UM 

“i Billings. the rediscovered genius of early American composers. Here are i) 

+ the first eight titles, av ailable se parately: i\ 

366 ‘The Shepherd’s Carol (“Shiloh”) S.A.T.B.. a cappella $0.15 i) 

i! 1452 David's Lamentation. S.A.T.B. B.. a cappella AS 

“| 1453 I Heard a Great Voice. S.A.A.T.T. B. B., a cappella .16 r\) 

\, 1454 Fare You Well, My Friends (“The Dying Christian’s Last “ly 

1455 Emanuel. S.A.T.B.B., a cappella. ................. 20 ) 

1456 Chester. S.A.T.B., a cappella a5 

OLE 

nN) 285 Columbus Avenue Boston 16, Massachusetts ‘\ 
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it in Bach, Beethoven, Froberger, 
Chambonniéres, and others is to 
miss an important point. Practices 
change from age to age and we must 
try to apply the right rules to the 
right pieces if we really want au- 
thentic ornaments. The recognition 
that there is a difference in the exe- 
cution of ornaments of various pe- 
riods is an important step in devel- 
oping an authentic treatment. 

The pianistic values involved in 
studying music of the seventeenth 
century are important and should 
not be overlooked. 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER OF PIANO 
APPEALS TO THE PRIVATE TEACH. 
ER. Wiktor Labunski, Kansas City 


Conservatory of Music 


The education of the pianist, regard- 
less of whether he is to become a 
concert artist, an accompanist, or a 
teacher, is necessarily a continuous 
process. Each succeeding phase of 
progress is to a considerable degree 
dependent on the preceding one. 
That is why it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the quality of the in- 
itial training be commensurate with 
the possible future plans of the 
student. Indeed, relatively few piano 
students begin their studies in a 
well-organized music school, and still 
fewer ever reach the college level. 
But enough piano students eventu- 
ally aspire to advanced music train- 
ing in a conservatory or university 
music department to warrant plac- 
ing a moral responsibility upon the 
private teacher to get each student 
off to a good start, with a view to 
his possible entry into such an in- 
stitution. ‘oo many students apply 
for this advanced training after 
spending tedious years in’ superfi- 
cial music study with no goals, 
definite pattern, and little realiza- 
tion of the level of work required 
in an institution on a college level. 
What of the students who never will 
attain this level because of lack of 
talent or a change in plans? Cer- 
tainly a sounder and more serious 
type of training will benefit this 
group as well and might conceiv- 
ably encourage a number of them 
to aim for higher attainments in the 
field of music. 

What can the private teacher do 
to help the student who may some 
day enter a higher music institu- 
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tion? More than likely the student 
seeking advanced training will find 
himself in an accredited music 
school. The teacher can materially 
aid the student by becoming familiar 
with requirements common to most 
NASM member schools. I should 
like to mention a still more basic 
consideration, namely, that teachers 
should make their students aware of 
the fact that requirements for col- 
lege entrance exist. In my eighteen 
years of teaching piano in the United 
States and six years as director of 
one of the largest conservatories in 
the Middle West, time after time I 
have had students who came to me 
receive the news of the existence of 
college entrance requirements with 
a mixture of surprise and indigna- 
tion. Perhaps the private teacher is 
not entirely to blame for shielding 
“the little Paderewski” this 
cruel reality. Many students get 
their desire to continue their music 
seriously in their senior year of 
high school, when it is too late to 
catch up on all requirements. That 
is why I believe my suggestion that 
private teachers think in terms of 
serious musical attainment from the 
very beginning with all students is 
particularly appropriate. 


THE MUSICAL CONTEXT OF PIAN- 
ISM AS IT AFFECTS THE PIANO 
TEACHER. Allan Sly, Monticello Col- 
lege, Alton, Illinois 


What sounds did our composers con- 
ceive, in what relationships, and 
how are we to evoke them from our 
instrument? Let us recall that our 
composers were not limited in their 
musings to the sounds of the piano. 
Do we carry around with us_ the 
same vivid sense of tone colors that 
they did and do? Do we draw in our 
breath at the sound of distant gui- 
tars or an Aeolian harp at sunset, 
at the beat of a drum, or the drone 
of the bagpipe? Do we translate into 
sound images the distinctions be- 
tween a water color and a_ pen 
drawing, between a brush stroke 
and the sweep of the tide? Do we 
carry submerged in our memories 
the sense of space on a stage, the 
significance of gesture, and the ex- 
citement of abstract thought that 
our composers most certainly did 
and do? And when we think of mu- 
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sic, do we think in terms of melodic 
integrity, harmonic color, rhythmic 
form, pulse, respiration, characteri- 
zation, and tradition, as composers 
do, or do we think only of the notes 
on the page and our hands on the 
keyboard? 

And then as to our composers’ 
imaginative and emotional disturb- 
ances. Do we enter into them? Do 
we know our way to (and from) the 
Elysian Fields, the haunts of Bac- 
chus, the Isle of the Dead, ancient 
China, the Garden of Fand, the 
bosom of Abraham, and so on? And 


do we distinguish between yearning, 
despondency, anxiety, agitation, pal- 
pitation, frenzy, rage, fear, and ter- 
ror? 

I submit that to deny the reality 
of these experiences in music is to 
dishonor our composers with the 
implication that they were (and 
are) but journeymen working at a 
task; that their delight was in put- 
ting notes on the staff; that their 
feet were leaden and their souls 
without wings. This cannot be so, 
for if it were, music would never 
have become a major art. 
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lem is carefully analyzed and cor- 
rected. The time saved by discus- 
sion of problems common to all four 
can be invested in solving individ- 
ual needs. 

Effective piano teaching is in large 
part measured by the carry-over of 
lesson suggestions into daily prac- 
tice and performance. This carry- 


over is much more likely to be vivid 
and permanent when the teacher’s 
comment is reinforced by the 
thoughtful listening of the class. 
Pupils tell me that in certain pas- 
sages they can feel the critical pres- 
ence of the class checking up on the 
careful use of the pedal even during 
a practice period. A student who 
had a rhythmic problem in a difficult 
modern number said he could sense 
the class counting the rhythm every 
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time he practiced. The vision of a 
class listening for the melody above 
the accompaniment in a Beethoven 
slow movement is a strong motiva- 
tion at a spot where meaningtul 
practice is more important than the 
number of times a piece is repeated. 
How to use just the right amount of 
dynamic coloring is a problem re- 
quiring real teaching and learning 
skill. 

Every teacher wishes he could de- 
velop well-balanced pupils who com- 
bine a variety of personality traits 
in musical interpretation. .. . am 
at present working with a group of 
extremely talented young artists 
representing sharply contrasting nat- 
ural tendencies. One member tends 
to play with delicacy, charm, sensi- 
tivity, and subtlety. She is naturally 
very careful and accurate, but lack- 
ing in boldness of design and wide 
differentiation of tonal coloring. 
The other three members entered 
the class with varying degrees of 
carefulness and accuracy, but alike 
in an appreciation of and ability in 
sweeping color effects ranging from 
the softest pianissimo to the most 
deafening fortissimo. After _ five 
months of constant association with 
one another, these players have al- 
most changed places artistically. The 
possessor of the delicate technique 
has learned to paint in bolder col- 
ors, and the dashing virtuosi have 
become more sensitive to painstak- 
ing detail. I am not worried if the 
first-mentioned player has temporar- 
ily lost some details in a new-found 
sense of power, or if the others have 
lost some brillance in favor of care- 
ful attention to detail, because I 
know that in the next few weeks 
they will all manage to develop their 
native virtues in addition to their 
acquired assets. They have learned 
from each other more than I could 
ever teach them myself. 
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should the musician; if possible he 
should be ahead of the creative ar- 
tist but if not, then at least abreast, 
whereas too many are trailing far 
behind. 

If we, as musicians, remember our 
trust and responsibility, then musi- 
cal art can never lose its vital force 
or its integrity. 
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TEAMWORK IN MUSIC. Louis G. La- 
mair, National Association of Music 
Merchants 


In considering the importance of the 
music teacher to the music industry 
program the question as to what is 
expected of teachers as a group has 
been raised. Among the points con- 
sidered fundamental in the develop- 
ment of an industry program are the 
following: 

1. It is hoped that the music 
teachers will build a strong national 
association and that local associa- 
tions will be strengthened to the 
point where prestige of the teaching 
profession is increased. Effective ma- 
chinery is needed for cooperation 
with the music industry. A strong 
national organization is the best 
means of accomplishing this goal. 

2. It is hoped that the teaching 
profession will take advantage of 
modern teaching material and meth- 
ods that arouse and maintain stu- 
dents’ interest. Audio-visual aids 
used by the Army and Navy reduced 
learning time materially. Japanese 
language students learned in six 
months to speak with considerable 
fluency a language that formerly 
took years for a foreigner to learn. 

Good teachers make learning to 
play a musical instrument interest- 
ing. Because it is interesting, stu- 
dents like to play and continue to 
play. And yet statistics show that 
roughly 80 per cent of all music 
published is for the beginner, that 
approximately 25 per cent of the 
students attending secondary schools 
are enrolled in some kind of music 
class or activity. But those of us who 
are -interested in the future ask, 
What of the 80 per cent who do not 
progress beyond the beginning 
stages, and what of the 75 per cent 
who do not take any musical train- 
ing? 

Many film companies are said to 
have plans for extensive promotion 
of educational films for the teaching 
of music. An integration of the in- 
terest of the music educators and the 
film companies would perhaps great- 
ly help our cause. Music teachers 
may find new and better teaching 
methods and aids through research. 

3. The “rate” schedule of the 
teaching profession must be adjusted 
to the point where music teachers 
are able to maintain a standard of 
living within the community com- 
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mensurate with their importance. 
The shortage of music teachers re- 
volves around this factor. We must 
make music teaching an attractive 
profession financially if more and 
better quality teachers are to be at- 
tracted to it. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of specific action now being taken is 
that work being accomplished by the 
national association representing 
school teachers. Through the news- 
papers, by means of radio broadcasts, 
and by every other effective medium, 


the problem of the school teacher— 
social and financial—has been pre- 
sented to the American public. Mu- 
sic teachers need not be afraid to 
adjust their salary standards and, 
fees in accordance with those com- 
manded in other professions. The 
music industry feels that this is a 
part of its responsibility as well as 
that of the teachers themselves. 

4. Teaching standards is another 
subject that has enlisted wide atten- 
tion at every conference held within 
the industry. A raising of teaching 
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“standards” must be one of the ma- 
jor steps toward effective industry 
cooperation. The public should be 
informed of the improved standards 
once they are established. There are 
some who have even advocated the 
‘ licensing of private teachers, feeling 
ee that the public should have some 
: standard by which to select teachers. 
In the past there has probably been 
too much emphasis upon the 25-to- 
50-cent lesson, and too little upon 
the value of the instruction received. 


5. A natural corollary to the ques- 
tion of providing a “living wage” 
for the music teacher is the neces- 
sity for providing music instruction 
for all families, regardless of income. 
This may be possible in great part 
through group instruction, where 
the teacher increases his or her use- 
fulness and at the same time handles 
several pupils at a lower rate each, 
but at a satisfactory hourly rate. 

Far more important, however, is 
the economic aspect of the problem. 
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music, but that a special condition 
was attached to those works that 
were played. They had to be short. 
A program, therefore, might consist 
of four items, with one of them an 
American work. But the playing 
time of the foreign works might 
be eight times the playing time of 
the American work. This work fig- 
ured as window dressing when the 
program records were tabulated, but 
actually it, and the other American 
music played, formed a very small 
percentage of the season’s playing 
time. 

The concert recitalist’s programs 
showed an even fainter interest in 
American music. Of 73 programs 
given at Carnegie Hall, Town Hall, 
and Times Hall in New York last 
season, 50 showed not a single item 
of American music. Of a total of 
739 compositions performed, only 
50 (less than 7 per cent) were by 
living or dead Americans. 

This situation is too well known 
to need extended comment. It stems 
from the fact that America’s music 
culture was a foreign importation 
and still remains largely a European 
culture. European artists, European 
traditions, European reputations, , 
European music dominate. English, 
the language of the world’s greatest 
playwrights and poets from Shake- 
speare to Bernard Shaw, is still not 
good enough for opera in America. 
English, the language of such im- 
perishable masterpieces as Handel's 
“Messiah” and Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah” (both composers were German- 
born, by the way), still plays second 
fiddle and third clarinet to Italian, 
French, German, and more recently 
Russian. 

If foreign propaganda, direct and 
indirect, has kept American music in 
bondage, CAG argued that Ameri- 
can propaganda was the true anti- 
dote for this state of affairs. It there- 
fore wrote to political and civic lead- 
ers throughout the country, asking 
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them to express themselves on the 
subject. An avalanche of replies were 
received. In clear and unmistakable 
terms, all favored more perform- 
ances of American music and more 
encouragement for American com- 
posers. And from whom did these 
replies come? They were written 
by no less personages than the 
President of the United States, four 
members of his cabinet, sixteen sen- 
ators and representatives, thirty-one 
governors and mayors, and a host of 
other leaders. All understood the 
problem; all were aware of its im- 
plications; and all called on the 
American public to support more 
American music. 

CAG proposes to carry these opin- 
ions to the musicians and music- 
lovers of our country—to the per- 
forming artists, to the teachers of 
music, to the music publishers, to 
the music managers, to the critics, 
and to the concertgoers. In the last 
analysis, music is for people and 
American music is for the American 
people. This does not mean that 
CAG wants foreign music excluded; 
not at all! But it does mean that 
CAG wants the American people to 
know that they have an important 
stake in America’s musical future. 
It is to their interest as Americans 
to help build this musical future. 


GEIRINGER 
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day worth their weight in gold. I 
have been carrying on a correspond- 
ence with the leading libraries all 
over the world, but the number of 
violin and cello parts which I have 
located thus far is ridiculously small. 

But an even more serious diffi- 
culty originates, strangely enough, in 
Haydn himself. When the composer 
was at the peak of his fame, the 
spurious compositions circulating 
under his name almost exceeded in 
number those really composed by 
him. To counteract this unbearable 
situation at least to some extent, 
Haydn had, in 1805, a thematic list 
of his works produced. It was made 
under the guidance of the seventy- 
three-year-old Haydn by his faith- 
ful amanuensis and copyist, Johann 
Elssler, who used for this purpose 
the best sources at his disposal. The 
resulting extensive catalogue, al- 
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though it is incomplete, contains 
many works which are today hope- 
lessly lost, and is one of our most 
important sources of knowledge of 
the extent of Haydn’s work. No re- 
search on the composer can be car- 
ried out without consulting it. A 
facsimile edition of this list was 
published in 1941,' but in order to 
avoid excessive costs, it omits the 
Scottish songs. I was fortunate 
enough, however, to find an old 
handwritten copy of the complete 
‘Larsen, J. P. Drei Haydn Kataloge. Co- 
penhagen 1941. 


catalogue in the Library of Congress 
in Washington, which let me have 
photostats of it for my work. Study- 
ing the list I was confronted with 
quite a number of problems. 

The Haydn-Elssler catalogue lists 
the thematic beginnings of 365, Scot- 
tish and Welsh songs. The first 200 
numbers offer no difficulties, as they 
are based on those volumes of Na- 
pier and Thomson which were avail- 
able in print at the time the cata- 
logue was written. Starting with No. 
201, however, the catalogue had to 
rely on manuscripts in the compos- 
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er’s own possession. A comparison 
of the last 165 entries with the print- 
ed material revealed the following 
confusing results: 

1. The titles, which had been 
given up to No. 200 to each song 
are missing now. The reason is not 
too hard to guess, if we remember 
how these arrangements were pro- 
duced. Thomson collected the Scot- 
tish or Welsh tunes and sent them 
to the musical arrangers without 
text. After he got them back, he en- 
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trusted Burns or another poet with 
the writing of the words, and Haydn 
had of course no way of knowing the 
titles of the yet unprinted arrange- 
ments. 

2. A number of songs listed by 
Elssler are not to be found in Thom- 
son’s editions. Although Thomson 
continued publishing new arrange- 
ments by Haydn long after the mas- 
ter’s death, he apparently never used 
up all the material he had obtained 
from the composer, and in the end 
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he was himself not quite sure what 
Haydn had actually sent him. I 
found for instance that he published 
by mistake under the name of Koze- 
luh songs listed in Elssler’s catalogue 
and therefore definitely works of 
Haydn. 
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cent merely establishes the metered 
patterns. That is, the important 
tones will be made longer at the ex- 
pense of the unimportant tones. In 
this, too, music is like life. Haven't 
we scriptural warrant for it? “To 
him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he hath.” 
This is all very much like rubato 
except that the departures from me- 
ter are so slight, and the operation 
goes on almost continuously. We do 
it, not to “put more expression into 
it,” as I have heard some teachers 
say, but to get out of the piece the 
expression the composer wove into 
it in the first place—its foregrounds, 
backgrounds, crises, and the like. 
The only starting point is the 
score—that beautiful, brutal, intri- 
cate, accurate, inaccurate system of 
symbols we call notation. The ordi- 
nary student gets about as much 
nourishment from looking at a score 
as he does from looking at a recipe 
in a cookbook. But working with 
tones as symbolized in the score 
we hunt out the various demands for 
importance and frequently find, al- 
most at once, conflicts between the 
demands—the rhythmic interest in- 
sists that this tone is important; the 
melodic interest that that tone is 
important; a longer note that an- 
other note is important. For ex- 
ample, the opening bars of the 
“Londonderry Air” are all eighth 
notes except for a dotted quarter on 
beat one of the first complete bar, 
and another in the second bar, but 
here on beat two not on beat one, 
so that in this bar the rhythmic 
pattern demands importance for 
beat one, while both the melodic 
and long-tone importance demand 
it for beat two. ‘The problem is 
which demand will the interpreter 
choose to satisfy. No small part of 
the appeal in this fine old melody 
lies right here in the faint tension 
created by these conflicting demands. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Or is it the apathy of the huge 
array of music teachers, too limited 
in their acquaintance with what has 
been going on since Brahms and too 
lazy to find out? 

Or should we blame the concert 
artists themselves, who are naturally 
anxious to obtain engagements, and 
who fear their chances will be jeop- 
ardized if they risk performance of 
native works? So often American 
music is added in small sugar-coated 
doses, at the end of a program, for 
comic relief—witness the typical song 
recital. The public may be amused, 
but it cannot be expected to gain 
respect for American composition if 
it never hears the finer examples. 

Or is it because few conductors 
give performances of important 
works, and when they do, so often 
first performances only? 

Or is it possible that the Ameri- 
can composer is not writing the right 
kind of music? 

There is little doubt that all of 
the factors mentioned above are 
tending to slow down the acceptance 
of American music, at a time when 
it is really urgent that we assert our- 
selves strongly as an artistic nation. 
These factors seem to work on one 
another, making a very complicated 
and very vicious circle. The whole 
thing will straighten itself out as 
soon as the public has a chance to 
hear more of the best American mu- 
sic, and begins to demand it. 
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Another important scientific ob- 
servation is that of laryngeal posi- 
tion with regard to high and low 
tones in the same voice. This subject 
has been less frequently discussed 
because of a lack of real knowledge 
and understanding. By means of the 
laryngoscope and through  strobo- 
scopic vision, the mechanism of the 
larynx can be observed in pitch 
changes from low to high tones and 
vice versa. When singing a low tone, 
the cricoid cartilage descends, the 
walls of the larynx narrow consider- 
ably, giving the larynx a long, tube- 
like appearance, and the vocal lips 
become much shorter and thicker in 
accord with Dr. Evetts’ discovery of 
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the thick and thin mechanisms. In 
singing up the scale and approach- 
ing the upper tones of the voice, the 
cricoid cartilage ascends within the 
thyroid, the walls of the larynx be- 
come greatly expanded, giving the 
larynx a much shallower and more 
open appearance, and the vocal lips 
become much longer and thinner. 
All of this takes place without much 
apparent movement of the thyroid 
in relaxed throat production. 

While many voice teachers believe 
they can trust their ears in teaching 
voice, the writer believes that no 


voice teacher can hear properly un- 
til he has a complete scientific as 
well as musical knowledge of sing- 
ing. Without knowledge, how does 
he know what to listen for? His 
empirical system may unknowingly 
be filled with many erroneous ideas 
in regard to listening if he does not 
have a complete scientific knowledge 
of his subject. His empirical system 
may work beautifully with one 
student and fail with another. Ears 
are conditioned by knowledge and 
that knowledge should include a 
scientific understanding. 
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FINNEY 


(Jontinued from page 19) 


thereby tends to crystallize the cul- 
ture or art of a section. This large 
increase in the cultural potential of 
the country, while by no means due 
to local publication alone, owes a 
considerable debt to it. At the same 
time that the local environment is 
stimulated, commercial publication 
of a national scope is challenged. 
In summary, the values of a music 
publication project are greater than 
mere individual promotion. 


The types of music publication 
that concern us do not include books 
or other scholarly writings, not be- 
cause such material does not greatly 
add to the wealth of any project, 
but because it presents no such prob- 
lem as the printing of actual music. 
A music publishing project may con- 
cern itself either with old scores that 
form the most valuable primary 
source in any field of research or it 
may involve the printing of new 
music. The academic authorities will 
react much more favorably to the 
former than they will to the latter. 


Depend on E.M.B. for the newest in all types of band music as well 
as standard marches, overtures, novelties and program materials of 
all publishers. Mail orders receive prompt individual attention. 


NEW BAND TITLES 


of exceptional ‘listener’ appeal 


Accordion to Hoyle 
(Accordion Solo)—Bennett 


All's Well That Ends Well 
(Novelty )—Buys 
Annie Get Your Gun 
(Selection )—Berlin-Leidzen 
Bobby Sox Suite 
Walters 
Buffalo Bill 
(Descriptive Overture )—Frangkiser 
Cole Porter Songs 
Arranged by R. Bennett 
Funiculi Funicula 
Arranged by Leng 


! Hear a Rhapsody 


Transcribed by Teague 


Teeny 


Marimba Capers 
Caneva 

Petite Suite 
Tschaikowsky-Cray 

Rocking in a Plastic Chair 
Mofiirt 

Sheep May Safely Graze 
Bach-Richardson 

Suite Francaise 
Milhaud 


Themes from ‘Second Concerto’ 
Rachmaninoff-Bennett 

Waves of the Danube 
Ivanovici-Lang 

We Could Make Such Beautiful 

Music 
Transcribed by Teague 


and string methods and 


SUMMER SCHOOL MATERIALS 


E.M.B. carries in stock all the standard woodwind, brass 
studies for Summer School 


Courses. All are available on approval. 


30 E. ADAMS ST. 


EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL 


Nevertheless, it is exceedingly im- 
portant, I believe, that the project 
limit itself to neither one nor the 
other. 

It will inevitably be assumed that 
commercial publishing houses will 
consider university music publica- 
tion an intrusion into their domain, 
but there is surely no need for con- 
flict. It certainly is not the object of 
the private or academic press to pub- 
lish material that has commercial 
possibilities. The composer or the 
scholar will not be so easily wooed 
away from broader commercial out- 
lets if they are available to him. 
There will always be, however, a 
large output of work which, in its 
very nature, cannot be of interest to 
publishers who must consider finan- 
cial returns above all else. Commer- 
cial presses will realize, no doubt, 
that university publications are good 
business for them, for such non-com- 
mercial enterprise will develop mar- 
kets and will, by its experimenta- 
tion, reveal the type of material that 
is in great demand. 

The universities and colleges have 
barely started to exert their influ- 
ence in shaping the musical culture 
of this country. They have not done 
a bad educational job, but they have 
rather conspicuously failed to con- 
tribute to the body of material that 
must in the long run represent our 
culture. The challenge is indeed a 
great one. To an amazing degree 
each environment in this country is 
rich in some creative aspect of mu- 
sic, and it is truly an obligation of 
our institutions to develop and pro- 
mote this potential. When the uni- 
versity sees the relationship of its 
press to broader issues, the challenge 
will be met. 
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seeks the advancement of knowl- 
edge. The work of the composer de- 
pends primarily on his creative im- 
agination, though supported by logic 
and craftsmanship; and its beauty or 
aesthetic value must be felt rather 
than logically proved. The work of 
the scientist, however, although re- 
quiring a certain degree of creative 
imagination, depends primarily up- 
on his command of the techniques 
of objective research; and its truth 
or scientific value must stand the 
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URNAL 


rigorous test of logical proof rather 
than be merely felt. 

Thus, from the complementary 
nature of art and science, and the 
dual nature of knowledge as both 
intuitive and rational, the conclu- 
sion seems obvious that musical 
knowledge depends upon capacity 
and training in both the artistic and 
the scholarly aspects of music, and 
that music and musicology are com- 
plementary terms. 


HOWE 


(Continued from page 15) 


If audiences were encouraged by 
many repetitions of fine American 
works after first performances to ask 
music dealers for copies of these 
and other American works, and to 
ask record dealers for recordings of 
what they have heard; if music deal- 
ers were to ask publishers to see that 
their stores obtained these works; 
if record dealers were to ask record- 
ing companies why the works were 
not obtainable on records; and if 
recording companies were to ask 
conductors and artists to make these 
recordings; perhaps, to continue the 
analogy, some day the old woman 
and her pig might be sitting in a 
box at the Metropolitan celebrating 
the gooth performance of a contem- 
porary American opera. 


ROSENWALD 


(Continued from page 11) 


expression into what he teaches. Hol- 
lywood crooners are taking endless 
pains to learn the tricks of their 
trade and how to meet the public, 
how to display their wares. At the 
present time the so-called long-hairs 
do little in this respect. Most of 
them could learn from their less 
arty colleagues. One thing is certain 
—that if they want to have television 
jobs they will have to become con- 
scious of these factors. The artist 
will probably, in addition to singing 
or playing, have to do some speak- 
ing. Perhaps he will have to an- 
nounce the title of his music, to 
speak of his life, to comment on the 
works he plays. He must not look 
frightened. He must not look “dif- 
ferent.” He cannot hum along as 
he plays his cello, or moisten his 


lips as he takes breath for the next , 
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phrase. He must be able to hold 
camera poise, develop a sense for 
right clothing, and know how to 
make up for his medium. These are 
but a few and at random selected 
matters which would require a mu- 
sic teacher’s attention. We in col- 
leges and conservatories are prob- 
ably right now building many more 
careers for television than we real- 
ize. Once the medium is in full 
swing we will have many more pro- 
fessional students and few will want 
to exclude the chances for a televi- 


sion job from their planning. Few 
will prove to be good camera ma- 
terial. Others will find the outlet 
not congenial. Still others will find 
the working conditions unbearable, 
but there will always be a number 
of young artists who can be both 
good performers and good camera 
material. If they are television-wise 
they will right now insist on thor- 
ough instruction. They will from the 
very inception of their training pro- 
gram want to learn how to make 
music for the folks at home. 


“THE WORLD'S FINEST" 


DANELECTRO amplifiers for musical instruments 
are the world’s finest because they incorporate 
every desirable feature known to the art plus 
numerous original features. Outstanding among 
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Includes: Vibravox, Acoustic 
Case, Super-power 12” Electrody- 
namic speaker, 25 watt output, 
Anti-microphonic and Anti-rattle 


these are the vIBRAVOX and the ACOUSTIC CASE. $199.00 


| VIBRAVOX is an all-electronic vibrato that lends 
such sheer beauty and color to the tone, that mere 


VIRTUOSO Model 


Includes: Vibravox, Acoustic 


words cannot describe it. Both the intensity and Case, Powerful 12” Electrody- 


the speed of the vibrato are controllable. 


namie speaker, 18 watt output, 
Anti-microphonic and _Anti-rattle 


| ACOUSTIC CASE—a scientifically constructed 


cabinet made to function:as a sound reinforcement 
chamber. The resulting fullness of tone is un- 


surpassed, 
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Includes 15 watt output, Powerful 
12” Electrodynamic speaker, Anti- 
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To be a bit less allegorical, may 
there not be something gained by 
assuming that our creative music 
has achieved a satislactory momen- 
tum that enables it to forge ahead 
on its own propulsive vitality? Why 
should American music be thought 
of as a sort of phenomenon that is 
destined to change the course of the 
universe? ‘The attention might bet- 
ter be focused on the art of indivi- 
dual composers instead of laboring 
the subject of American music en 
masse as a sort of ethnologic mani- 
festation. ‘There is a little tendency 
today to discuss German music, 
French music, or Italian music. It is 
found more to the point to study 
and discuss the music of a Bach or 
a Hindemith; a Palestrina or a Ver- 
di; a Couperin or a Debussy; a Pur- 
cell or a Vaughan Williams. If we 
are a_ bit self-conscious along the 
way, let us be grateful that we are 
free to discover our own form-lan- 
guage—our own aesthetic—and that 
we are not encumbered by a dicta- 
torial ideology such as the composers 


of Russia are subjected to. Symptoms 
of hesitation or anxiety in the face of 
a chaotic world strike deep into the 
problems of our contemporary civi- 
lization. Music is seemingly a more 
sensitive barometer of a cultural 
climate than literature or painting. 
Why is that? Obviously because of 
its casy availability and its social 
ramifications. What is seemingly 
necessary in our present situation is 
the avoidance of an imbalance be- 
tween crusading and composing; be- 
tween propaganda and producing. 
The best propaganda, in any event, 
is to produce better and better mu- 
sic. All honor to our crusaders who 
have accomplished so much and have 
made the prospects of the present 
generation of younger composers 
bright indeed. 

One wonders occasionally whether 
the literature about our music does 
not take precedence in quantity and 
attention over the actual music it- 
self. The music student of today is 
aware of many representative works 
only by reason of their mention in 
encyclopedias. As matters stand there 
is slight chance that he will know 
them in any other guise. This of 
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course impinges on the problems of 
education, publication, and perform- 
ance. 
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cappella choir, but was not admitted 
because he could not read music. 
When asked how the other students 
made it, he said that most of them 
studied music with private teachers 
and could read fairly well, so were 
accepted. 

Music reading should be the re- 
sponsibility of our public schools, 
but from my observations it does not 
work out that way. If children are 
not taught the fundamentals of mu- 
sic in the grades, they still have four 
years of high school where they 
should be able to secure a good 
knowledge of the essentials of music. 


McCOOK 
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For from the time that a student 
begins to sing, his tones should be 
vital; not necessarily dramatic, but 
expressive. A student at a lesson one 
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1-100 *GRACIOUS LORD WHO GIVEST Kempinski .15 lee .15 } 
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L-107. WE THANK THEE, LORD OF ALL THE White .10 Green .16 1 
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orin- fully asked, ‘““Now wasn’t that a good understanding. ‘Technical points, 
tone?” It really was good, too, but though clear to the teacher, often : 
the instructor countered with a new leave the student in a maze of con-_ principle which shows him at his 
thought, “Good for what?” As __ flicting ideas. Should we not remem- real human stature, his coming of 
Protheroe wrote in 1945, “The artist ber that our students are in reality age as man. A feeling for an object 
— sings the meaning of the word rather our teachers—that it is through them as an object drives the individual 
than clever manipulation of we acquire Let to use the object as the medium of 
biases sounds, So the singer must 7 us, then, a our sense = i expression for the feeling for the 
his thinking to understand the great tion, sense object, to re-create it, which means 
and small, the lovely and to that béete any that the object is respected and re- 
asada lovely, the lyric and the dramatic teacher—sterility of mind and spirit. garded for what it is in itself as an 
thoughts of mankind. He must exer- I think we should try to carry over object, and that in the process of 
message of poet anc is joyment 7 wit expression of a moment of intense 
ape own thought. For this e must have may not have “the abundant - €.” living. It is for this reason that the 
ae concepts of vocal timbre and nuance, Along with cooperative discussion, art work is more of a personality 
which, like pitch, are first imagined there should be on both sides reason- 
and then realized. Also, as in the able attitudes, patience, and kind- li 
case of pitch and vowel concept, the —ness—these will help most to promote 
they imagined and controlled expression the student’s confidence in himself "°° compelling it is. In such prod- 
yom of desired emotions is encouraged and in his teacher. I have found that “Ss human reason operates to give 
ee until the student can will it for him- most young people who study sing- adequate utterance to human emo- 
self and it becomes a habit. ing are intelligent and eager to try 0, for here human reason will not 
whatever means the teacher may sug- Test until it has found the emotion 
gest. I sometimes think that they are worthy of and until at 
HULS not experimental enough; that it has found the expression worthy of 
ident = ee would be better for them if they the feeling. Here human reason has 
d_ be re anne would do more thinking for them- come into its own as a creative force 
g for them 
, but beneficial for problems to be frankly selves and manifest more curiosity because called into action by a cre- 
one 


discussed by teacher and student— 


and imagination. 
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with admiration for much of the 
past achievement, a growing and 
stimulating discontent with the ex- 
aggerations and insufficiencies of the 
currently enshrined German lied, 
the bogus inflations of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Italian arias, 
and the Victorian drawing room 
“Selections” (the “Border Line Bal- 
lads” as Edward Ballantine calls 


them). A discontent with the short- 
comings and excesses of the roman- 
tic movement is becoming wide- 
spread among the more gifted young 
composers, who are increasingly 
aware of the gulf between senti- 
ment and sentimentality. 

From directness of the 
folksong one great lesson is being 
learned—the nature of objectivity. 
Francis Gummere, in the Introduc- 
tion to his Old English Ballads, 
speaks of the unhappy emergence ol 
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the “gentle reader encouraging the 
artist, and luring him more and 
more to confidences.” Of the folk 
ballad he says “it inclines to the 
narrative, the concrete, the exterior 
and it has no mark of the artist and 
his sentiment.” That objectivity, 
that dissatisfaction with the private 
aches and pains of the artist is one 
of the points of departure in our 
present renaissance of songs in Eng- 
lish. The folk ballad is only one 
source of the modern composer’s re- 
newed interest in detachment. The 
game element in the Elizabethan 
ayre is another; the French sense of 
proportion is still another source; 
and the penetrating subtlety of Ger- 
trude Stein has deeply appealed to 
at least two significant American 
composers, Virgil Thomson and 
Paul Bowles. Pigeons on the Grass, ° 
Alas, one of the arias from the Stein- 
Thomson “Four Saints in Three 
Acts,” is surely an outstanding ex- 
ample of the song (if we may irre- 
sponsibly consider the song and the 
aria as identical for a moment). It 
has the disadvantage, however, of 
seeming pointless to the hasty; a 
grave disadvantage indeed. Theo- 
dore Chanler in his beautifully con- 
ceived “Eight Epitaphs” (the words 
of which are by Walter De La Mare) 
exemplifies another aspect of French 
discipline—the scrupulous economy 
of Fauré (though it is the method 
not the manner which suggests that 
master). Paul Nordoff’s “Lacrima 
Cristi” has more in common with 
Purcell in its eloquent use of the 
ostinato; it is the large and simple 
brevity and also a certain detach- 
ment that differentiate the song from 
the nineteenth century manner. 
The inquiring, cryptic mind of 
Emily Dickinson is reflected per- 
fectly in Ernst Bacon’s many extraor- 
dinary settings of her poetry. 


VAN BODEGRAVEN 


(Continued from page 23) 


In the case of the small high 
school, the best answer once again is 
supervision; supervision on a state- 
wide basis. Anything less will not 
take in the complete situation, Let 
me remind you again that we have 
362 high schools in this state with 
an enrollment of less than 100 stu- 
dents, 156 of which employ music 
teachers today. What these schools 
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need to do is band together and hire 
part-time teachers who travel from 
one school to another. There is no 
doubt that most of them would be 
willing to engage a teacher on such 
a basis. Even when teachers are once 
again: available in larger numbers 
and with improved qualities, it is 
very doubtful whether any satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made for 
supervision on a large scale unless 
some coordinating agency is at work. 
Here is a problem for a supervisor; 
who else will have the interest and 
vision to do the job? And if the job 
isn’t done, how are we going to bring 
music education to the majority of 
our boys and girls? 


FERGUSON 


(Continued from page 27) 


Our Opera Guild Work Shop has 
been made possible by the support- 
ers of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Guild and others who were inter- 
ested, who have evolved a_ plan 
whereby funds were secured to pro- 
mote the venture and develop a civic 
enthusiasm for our own artists. 

The inspiring and outstanding 
success of Mr. Stanley Chapple with 
the Little Symphony and other ac- 
tivities led to his being engaged to 
direct the Opera Guild Work Shop 
and conduct the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Civic Cho- 
rus. 

The tremendous task of getting 
such a movement going requires defi- 
nite cooperation and unlimited en- 
ergy, but things have progressed with 
gratifying results. 

When the announcements were 
sent to the various teachers of sing- 
ing, outlining the plan, they re- 
sponded with all their best efforts to 
help organize the groups for Mr. 
Chapple to work with. They encour- 
aged their young students whose 
abilities made them promising ma- 
terial to audition for Mr. Chapple, 
who was making his casts for the 
several productions the Work Shop 
intended to present this season. The 
auditions revealed material surpass- 
ing even his most ambitious hopes, 
and out of three hundred singers he 
selected some thirty. They were 
given parts suitable to their talents 
and personalities. After general re- 
hearsals and readings, they were 
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passed upon with a keener eye and 
the best selections possible were as- 
signed the roles to prepare for the 
productions. 

In direction and in presentation, 
not only have the Art Museum and 
Public Library given their unlimited 
support and cooperation, but the 
Art Department of Washington Uni- 
versity, so widely known for its cre- 
ative and inventive designing, is 
giving the problem of creating au- 
thentic costumes for the period of 
the productions to the fourth-year 
groups as part of their curricula. It 


is anticipated that unusual ideas will 
materialize. 

The presentations this season are 
to be: ““The Coffee Cantata,” Bach; 
“Bastien et Bastiene,” Mozart; “Beg- 
gars’ Opera,” Gay and Pepusch; 
“Old Maid and the Thief,” Me- 
notte; and “Shepherds of the De- 
lectable Mountains,” Williams. 

The selection for next year’s ef 
forts are under consideration—a Mo- 
zart Festival and eighteenth century 
material for the first season, followed 
by a season of operas by contempo- 
rary composers. 


60 cents each 
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Tapestry (William Douglas}—d-f 


Serenade (Kenton Kilmer}—eb-g 


Sonnet to the Sea (Jeanne Hislop}—f-g 
To Evening (Jeanne Hislop}—c-g 


A Psalm of Praise (Psalm 100}—c-g 
A Song of David (Psalm 120)—d-g 
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(Continued from page 21) 


Singing without instrumental sup- 
port presents a difficulty that too 
many directors do not seem to recog- 
nize. For entirely artistic results, not 
only must a fine tone quality and 
balance be maintained, but nearly 
impeccable intonation must always 
be present. Unfortunately the ability 
to sing in tune consistently is pos- 
sessed by only a few highly trained 
choirs, and the effect of music that 


is out of tune is distressing in the 
extreme. Sadly enough, keen ears are 
not common enough in directors for 
accurate perception of this fault in 
their groups. This type of singing 
becomes monotonous over- 
done. After all, most of the truly 
great choral compositions were writ- 
ten with an instrumental accompani- 
ment. My opinion is that a cappella 
music should be used sparingly in 
church by most choirs. As a matter 
of fact the words a cappella did not 
originally mean “unaccompanied” at 
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all. The term was used in connection 
with music “for the chapel” which 
had an instrumental part exactly 
duplicating the notes of the vocal 
score. It was intended that such 
works could be sung either accom- 
panied or without the instruments 
and also could be played as an in- 
strumental solo without the voices. 

Church music should be performed 
by a thoroughly drilled adult mixed 
choir under a good musician, prefer- 
ably the organist. In a few places the 
musical responsibility is divided be- 
tween a choir director and an organ- 
ist, but this is probably not the 
rule. It takes a person of exception- 
ally comprehensive training and an 
unfailing judgment to provide musi- 
cal works and performance worthy 
of the situation. Perhaps the rarity 
of such leaders is one of the reasons 
why professional musicians in the 
other fields decline to submit them- 
selves to the musical hazards of a 
church service. There is good music 
sung in many churches. There are 
many, many excellent performances. 
My own experience, both in actual 
attendance and in sampling on the 
radio leads me to believe that vast 
improvement is not only possible 
but necessary. 


MORGAN 


(Continued from page 22) 


In preparing and producing ra- 
dio lessons for direct educational ac- 
tivity in the classroom, it is under- 
stood that they become part of the 
basic course in music education and 
that the scripts are prepared by ex- 
pert teachers and produced with the 
services of excellent singers, instru- 
mentalists, and speakers. The class- 
room teacher has an important and 
direct responsibility in preparing 
the class to receive the lesson, in ar- 
ranging to have all needed material 
for use in the lessons and for what- 
ever follow-up work is deemed de- 
sirable. 


RICHARDSON 


(Continued from page 19) 


much louder in factories than in of- 
fices. Both office and factory services 
consist of music about 40 per cent 
of the time, intermittently transmit- 
ted. 

Noise is no problem unless ex- 
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tremely high-pitched, loud-whirring 
machines are in continuous opera- 
tion. Adequate speaker coverage is 
the answer, plus vertically cut, high 
fidelity transcription which causes 
the music to cut through the noise, 
but not in any sense attempt to 
drown it out. 

Men have said to me, ‘“No we don’t 
want any music—we have enough 
noise now.” ‘To which I reply, “Sir, 
I’m not selling noise, I’m selling mu- 
sic which is harmonious and which 
I am sure will serve in a large meas- 
ure to offset the inharmonious 
sounds which you have in your fac- 
tory.” Yes, even in the midst of the 
raucous, irritating din and racket of 
a going factory, the human ear will 
seek out a pleasing tune and tend to 
forget the clatter of disagreeable 
noises. 


LAUNER 


(Continued from page 23) 


A great deal has been said and 
written on the subject of repertoire 
and general music foundation. 
Courses of study state their require- 
ments very impressively, although, 
as a rule, in a very general manner. 
Our theories are good, but there has 
been too little honest application. 
We are still graduating piano stu- 
dents with Bachelor’s degrees, and 
often Master’s, with too limited re- 
pertoire. The question is, How much 
of the printed repertoire in the cata- 
log has actually been absorbed by 
these students at the end of their 
four years of study? 

A student in the formative period 
is likely to spend too much time 
on one piece. Sometimes it happens 
to be a piece that he likes a great 
deal and he is inclined to spend the 
whole practice period on the one 
composition and neglect the rest of 
his lesson assignment. This the teach- 
er can do something about by in- 
sisting on hearing everything at the 
lesson. But what happens is that the 
teacher is anxious for the student to 
make a good showing in a recital, 
contest, or perhaps an examination; 
so lesson after lesson is devoted en- 
tirely to the one number. To make 
matters worse, too many times the 
piece is not worthy of the effort, or 
is much too difficult. Result: the 
student has acquired many bad 
technical habits; he has lost much 
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valuable time that could have been 
used to further the development of 
his musicianship; he played badly 
in the recital, and probably did not 
place in the contest. I do believe 
that properly planned contests and 
recitals are extremely important in 
the student’s musical growth, but I 
sometimes question the value of ap- 
plied examinations as conducted in 
some schools. In one or two schools 
that came under my observation, the 
teachers were too much interested in 
the students’ making better grades 


than the pupils of a rival teacher; 
consequently, students were kept on 
their pieces longer than was neces- 
sary, to the detriment of repertoire 
growth. 

Probably another reason for a 
poor repertoire is the lack of sight- 
reading ability. This should be a 
very important phase of the stu- 
dent’s regimen. A certain amount of 
time each week, under the supervi- 
sion of the teacher, should be de- 
voted to sight-reading drill, ensem- 
ble playing, and music appreciation. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


listening to recordings. Many can 
listen at the same time, in the li- 
brary, if multiple earphone recep- 
tion is provided. They can compare 
and check their own performance 
with that of recognized artists. They 
can familiarize themselves with their 
parts in advance of choral or instru- 
mental rehearsals and thereby save 
the instructor or director many 
hours of explanation, physical en- 
ergy, and emotional upset. 

The following procedure is_re- 

commended: 

1. Present the experience — the 
music — as a whole. 

2. Analyze the whole into its re- 
lated parts, with emphasis up- 
on small sections through re- 
petition. 

3. Listen purposively by observa- 
tion, comparison. Thus in- 
sight, understanding, and judg- 
ment are gained. 

4. Synthesize—re-create the famil- 
iar parts into a new concept of 
the whole. Test the student’s 
learning. 


FINNEY 


(Continued from page 14) 


While there is virtue in an introduc- 
tion to musical craft that is so ob- 
viously logical that not even the 
least apt student will be confused, 
there is far more virtue in an intro- 
duction that will confuse the stu- 
dent into thinking for himself, for 
only when he thinks will he begin 
to formulate in his own mind a 
precise understanding of his craft 
and see its relation to other crafts. 
No amount of organization on the 
part of the teacher can make him 
see what he is doing as a whole and 
living thing. “No amount of skill on 
the teacher’s part, no ingenuity on 
the department’s in planning ‘cor- 
relations,’ can replace the integra- 
tion which a student performs for 
himself. ‘There is no substitute for 
the sudden discovery that the divi- 
sion of knowledge into college 
courses is the work of Man, not Na- 
ture. No artificial demonstration can 
replace the true experience’? but the 
creative approach which immedi- 
ately introduces the student to the 
materials and the problems that con- 


* Ibid. p. 128. 


front the artist will provide for some 
students a valid base—perhaps the 
only valid base—for understanding 
his art. 

The creative artist is trained in 
seeing his art as a whole. For all the 
composer’s prejudices, music is a liv- 
ing thing. His constant effort as a 
teacher is to get at the root of his 
craft, to help the student to organ- 
ize his ideas, to express and heighten 
tensions. ‘The composer’s experience 
inevitably derives from musical 
scores, not from books. He is almost 
invariably prejudiced in his view- 
point, but his prejudice is always 
backed up by musical experience. 
The student, therefore, is led by the 
creative artist directly to music as 
a guide, and it is here that he is 
likely to become confused, for the 
logic of the pedagogical analysis of 
art is not always to be found in the 
art itself. Live art is a confusion, a 
conflict, a union of those inconsist- 
encies that characterize man and the 
beauty that he attempts to create. 
Why, in the face of real art, should 
not the student become confused? Is 
not this confusion the very first step 
in real growth? 


GELSCH 


(Continued from page 25) 


The problem is important enough 
to engage the attention of an inter- 
national committee of publishers 
which would be in a position to do 
something about it. This inadequacy 
of symbols should be remedied. ‘The 
publishers can render a distinct serv- 
ice to international culture by in- 
creasing the understandability of 
music on the printed page, thereby 
dispelling the confusion and befud- 
dlement that is bound to exist in 
the minds of amateurs and _profes- 
sionals, composers, editors, and pub- 
lishers. 


STEWART 


(Continued from page 19) 


gram is possible, but this demands 
a certain amount of genius—a genius 
which most music directors have, but 
which they have forgotten how to 
use because it has not been necssary 
for them to force their personality 
and to force their musical program 
through a sugar-coated dose that 
almost anyone can take, and like, 
and enjoy. 
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1 have often quoted the following 
figures in the establishment of a 
100 per cent good enough music 
leader for industrial organizations— 
6o per cent personality, go per cent 
tact and character, and 10 per cent 
music ability. Of course I am mind- 
ful of the fact that if we had an indi- 
vidual who had an abundance of all 
four of these characteristics so that 
his total would be three or four hun- 
dred per cent, it would be very fine. 
But if it is necessary to sacrifice one 
of these qualifications, I certainly 
would sacrifice that of subject mat- 
ter before I would sacrifice person- 
ality. What would be the percentage 
in knowing everything in the world 
if you could not make use of it and, 
certainly, this is not the place where 
genius alone will pay dividends, but 
rather where you must sell what you 
know and get it in action in the 
body, in the soul, and in the minds 
of the people who are working under 
you in an organization. 

I believe most profoundly that we 
cannot force standards upon people. 
| believe that people find their 
standards exactly as they have had 
them educated. As a matter of fact, 
I am not sure who made standards 
in the first place. If the vast number 
of American people in American in- 
dustry have likes and dislikes which 
differ from yours and mine, then we 
had better re-examine our standards. 
Perhaps our standards are wrong if 
the people of the country will not 
go along with them. Please don’t 
think for a minute that I am sug- 
gesting that we lower the general 
feeling for music to fit into the mod- 
ern pattern; that definitely is not my 
contention. 


SLY 


(Continued from page 23) 


1. Terminal instruction, to meet 
the needs of the lay student, adult or 
adolescent, who wishes to learn 
about music, or to become more ar- 
ticulate in it, as an aid to personal 
development, civic efficiency, or eco- 
nomic independence. 

2. To prepare students of all clas- 
sifications to enter senior colleges 
and universities with advanced 
standing. 

It is the harmonizing of these two 
programs within the same frame- 
work that presents something of a 
problem. 
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. (Continued from page 9) 


styles. We try to comprehend what 
ideas a Josquin de Prés, a Palestrina 
and Monteverdi, a Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Haydn, a Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, De- 
Bussy, and many others had on 
their art. We know by experience 
how vastly different these masters 
are from one another in the nature 
and content of their art. To com- 
prehend them individually we must 
become familiar with the culture 
and civilization of their time, their 
intellectual and psychic atmosphere. 
Their style is the residue of the 
world in which they lived, as seen 
through the medium of their exalted 
individuality. 


BENNETT 


(Continued from page 21) 


at the same time preventing the 
sacred rites from degenerating into 
whimsical and arbitrary show. 

The chant is prominent in the 
ritual of the church because it is the 
song of faith; it is permeated with 
the calmness of prayerful trust and 
heavenly anticipation which gave to 
all art of that period its exquisite 
charm of sincerity so far removed 
from the art of today, because it was 
the unconscious expression of un- 
questioning simplicity and convic- 
tion. Not in elaborate harmonies, in- 
deed, but in adaptation to its spe- 
cial end, this music ranks above the 
more brilliant and versatile art of 
the present day. 


POLAH 


(Continued from page 25) 


chamber music. Without string in- 
struments, the entire musical struc- 
ture would fall like a house of cards. 

What is the cause of this decline? 
One of the reasons is inherent in the 
nature of the string instrument it- 
self. As a beginner, the string player 
has greater difficulties to overcome 
than a beginner on any other instru- 
ment. The young student is further 
handicapped by obsolete and inade- 
quate teaching methods. For some 
reason, the teaching of string instru- 
ments has not kept pace with the 
modern trend of doing things easily 
and efficiently. 
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(Solo for Xylophone, Bb Clarinet or Sax; 
Duet for 2 Bb Clarinets or Alto and 
Tenor Sax.) 
SOLOETTE (Briegel) 
(Solo for Bb Cornet, Eb Alto Saxophone, 
Xylophone, Baritone or Trombone; Duet 
for Bb Cornets, or Eb Alto and Bb Tenor | 
Sax; Trio for 2 Eb Alto and Bb Tenor 
Saxophones or 3 Bb Cornets) 
TRIPLETS (Briegel-Tucker ) 
(Eb Alto Saxophone Solo; Xylophone; 
Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophone Duet; 
or Trio for Ist Eb Alto, 2nd Eb Alto and 
Bb Tenor Saxophones.) 


Prices, each 
Standard Band $2.50 
Symphonic Band 4.00 
Full Orchestra 2.75 
Send for our Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Catalogs 


GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 


308 RKO Building Radio City 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
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Since the goal of all the liberal 
arts is cultural rather than _profes- 
sional, in all our music courses we 
must be sure that we guide students 
toward a viewpoint that is called 
appreciation. Appreciation is a much 
abused word, and should represent 
a viewpoint and not a course. In its 
best meaning it comprehends growth 
in taste and discrimination, knowl- 
edge and understanding. Assuming 
that all qualified students will be 
welcomed in the usual courses in 
theory, history, and applied music, 
let us consider here the introductory 
course which is designed for the non- 
music major. 

In planning for these students we 
face some unusual problems: The 
course may be required rather than 
elective; the classes are large and 
the time allotted to music is small; 
many of the students are indifferent 
or even hostile to the course; they 
are likely to be freshmen or sopho- 
mores, with slight ability to concen- 
trate and little practice in efficient 
study habits. 

The teacher can assume that his 
pupils have no ability to read music, 
nor any listening experience beyond 
the Hit Parade and the “Nutcracker 
Suite.” 

Regardless of how the course is 
organized, the teaching of music in 
the Humanities calls for new tech- 
nics of presentation and study. Only 
visual aids will guide the student 
who cannot read music. 

Educational values are highest 
when this course aims not at con- 
cert-giving, but at developing musi- 
cal skills, at an understanding of 
music literature in all its humanistic 
expressions, and at a personal growth 
through teamwork. 


II 


The second phase of our blue- 
print refers to musical life in the 
college community. Concerts mean 
little in the musical environment 
without a strong tradition of student 
attendance. For instance, test your 
own campus program by answering 
these questions: 

1. Is the artist’s program chosen 
by the music faculty? Is the selection 
made for its best contribution to 
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current emphasis in classroom and 
rehearsal hall? 

2. Is there any audience prepara- 
tion through a program preview, or 
symphony forum, offered a few days 
in advance? Are intelligent program 
notes prepared by some educator on 
the campus? 

3. Is the artist really considered a 
guest of the campus and are students 
given ample opportunity in the class- 
room or assembly to meet the real 
personality? 

4. In addition to the big star 
events, does your campus present a 
variety of artists and programs, se- 
lected for their appeal to minority 
interests? Have you a place for “bush 
league” concerts, in which the pro- 
gram is chosen first and the artist 
second? Does such a visiting artist 
spend several days with your stu- 
dents, meeting them at dinner, in 
the social room, and the classroom? 

The subject of music in campus 
life cannot ignore the strategic posi- 
tion of a strong Student Union. The 
Wisconsin Memorial Union prob- 
ably sets the finest example of how 
to teach music in social living, 
through participation in leisure 
time. Here a committee of twenty 
students guides the use of a record 
library and browsing room, a sched- 
ule of Sunday afternoon musicales, 
and Sunday night community sings. 


Ill 


The third phase of music on the 
liberal arts campus touches the stu- 


dent in his residence life. Here he is 
most sensitive to the folkways and 
customs of his campus. Here he 
shares intimately the interests of the 
gang, around the dining table, in the 
showers, and in the parlor, giving 
and taking in the bull sessions, fixing 
behavior patterns that will last. Here 
he may acquire new habits of radio 
listening, of buying records, of choos- 
ing concerts as well as movies for 
relaxation, of finding spiritual 
strength in music that lives forever, 
of finding fellowship in song. 

How shall we recognize that our 
music has taught and touched hu- 
manity? When the students talk 
about campus music around the coke 
bar, when a third or more of the 
campus try out for places in the festi- 
val chorus, when a whole wing of a 
dormitory flock to the quarters of 
the student with the finest phono- 
graph and latest symphonic record- 
ings, when personal radios flood the 
campus with Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts on a Saturday afternoon, 
when recitals are played in the art 
gallery, and the academic faculty 
drop into the music offices to chat 
about last night’s concert, when 
seniors come around to say that 
extra good-bye and thank us for a 
lifelong interest that none of them 
can forget. Then we know that our 
music teaching has made a differ- 
ence. Whatever their future work 
may be, our students will have re- 
sources to find contentment through 
an abundant life. 


Art in Action 


PART II 


HELEN G. BAKER, DEBORAH HUNT, RUTH W. JONES, 
MURIEL E. LOGAN, AND MARGARET R. WHITE 


Dance Design 


The dance group also. was meeting 
during the winter months to attack 
the problem of planning dances 
which would carry on and intensify 
the story, fit certain characters and 
situations and still be good dance! 
Where were dances needed to 
strengthen the script? What kind of 
dances? ‘The scenario was submitted 
to our potential choreographers. 


Then followed student discussions of 
dance possibilities with both theater 
arts and dance groups making sug- 
gestions in the light of the scri;t. 
Four major dance sequences were 
laid out: the pantomimic opening 
dream scene, loneliness, a_ block 
party polka, and the final celebra- 
tion waltz. 

How did the dancers work? First 
they decided to subdivide the areas 
in which they were working for bal- 
ance: solo, duet, and the group. The 
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class then blocked a rough draft in 
all areas to get a feeling of the whole. 
Out of this first sketch the final 
plans for each dance evolved. 

Dance improvisation then began 
on the first development of a se- 
quence, with the musical improvi- 
sation accompanying the work si- 
multaneously, The dream scene .. . 
distorted movement . . . dissonant 
music improvisation. Thus the music 
themes developed as the dances 
grew, and when the dance ideas 
jelled, the improvised music was set. 
Most of the dance music was impro- 
vised by a member of the staff, but 
several student composers, after 
watching the dancers rehearse, con- 
tributed original music which was 
worked into the pattern and used in 
the final performances of the play. 

Probably the most difficult dance 
problem in the play was the section 
known as the “Interlude,” because it 
was one of the few parts in which 
dancers provided transition from onc 
scene to another, setting the mood 
without the aid of actors and singers. 
Originally, this section was to be 
“Loneliness” projected against a sil- 
houette of the New York skyline. 

It was then that the script com- 
mittee red-pencilled the scene! In the 
process of unifying the whole play, 
“Loneliness” was dropped and a 
dance scene was added which was to 
be an impression of city life—morn- 
ing, noon and night—a portrayal of 
a cross section of the people, the 
varied situations and emotions which 
characterize New York. The dancers 
cast aside their finished dance with 
good grace. They discussed charac- 
ters one might see on a New York 
City street—cops, sailors out on the 
town, shop girls, shoppers, children 
playing, flower venders, milkmen, 
businessmen and women, sidewalk 
salesmen, street cleaners, sightseers. 

The “Interlude” finally emerged 
somewhat as follows. Day breaks 
with milkmen moving about their 
business in modern jazz rhythm, fol- 
lowed by a decrepit street cleaner, a 
friendly newsboy, sleepy commuters, 
busy factory workers, and the pell- 
mell rush of the subway crowds. 
Next, as the noonday rush subsides, 
a sidewalk vender of cosmetics dis- 
plays her wares while children play 
about her, gossipy shoppers bustle 
on and off, shop girls linger over 
their lunch hour, and sightseers stare 
incredulously at it all. A sailor who 
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picks up a girl is chased by a cop, 
and two bicyclists ride through as 
the scene merges into evening. Now 
the students were rewarded for their 
original work on “Loneliness,” for 
much of the material was incorpo- 
rated.into the evening portion of the 
scene. At its close, the rushing 
crowds appear again, repeating the 
morning subway theme. In this short 
interlude the living quality of New 
York City was shown more effec- 
tively through dance than would 
have been possible through dialogue 
or song. 


With Script in Hand 


The tenth grade theater arts class, 
with script in hand, now undertook 
to provide High and Wide! with the 
necessary sets, costumes, and_ pro- 
grams—no small task, they soon dis- 
covered, as they wanted to enhance 
through these the emotional quality 
of the play as well as to suggest the 
nine sections of the city in which the 
play takes place. Keeping in mind 
the technical limitations of our stage 
(it measures 21’ by 19’ with practi- 
cally no offstage space), the students 
seized paper, paint, and charcoal and 
began to design. After much discus- 
sion of the varying results, they 
found that by building two small 
stages, one on each side of the pro- 
scenium, and having one scene in 
front of the curtain, they would be 
able to handle the dream scene, the 
office, the dock, the drug store, the 
police station, the outdoor restau- 
rant, and a city block. This required 
much maneuvering, and consultation 
with the actors regarding whether 
they could get through a foot and 
a half of space. They could, but 
the next problem—materials—seemed 
almost insurmountable. Wartime 
shortages still made the purchase of 
new materials out of the question. 
The students refused to be disheart- 
ened, however, and said, “Oh, we'll 
rip up old flats!” And they promptly 
did. Soon the fourth floor corridor 
rang with hammering and sawing, 
and paint pots popped out from 
behind stools and stepladders. The 
New York skyline emerged, a drug- 
store appeared complete with counter 
and revolving stools, and the red 
brick restaurant sprouted a gaily 
striped awning. Students worked en- 
thusiastically early and late, often 
dropping down to the stage to re- 
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hearse their parts or practice a song, 
for many of them worked in several 
areas, and acting, dancing, and mu- 
sic were developing while the sets 
continued to grow. 

Next came the exciting moment 
when lights were added. This effect 
and that were tried. “We must have 
the opening blue and misty for the 
dream.” “Try a lavender gel in 
#7.” “What would a green sky do?” 
“Move back those floodlights about 
two feet!” “Climb up on a ladder 
and fix that spill!” Satisfying every- 
ene took time, but it was finally ac- 
complished, a cue sheet set up, and 
the switchboard manned. Timing on 
cues the technicians knew could 
make or break the show. They per- 
fected their routine. 

Because High and Wide! was in 
modern dress, we had not been too 
much concerned with the costumes 
although they had been planned 
along with the sets early in the pro- 
duction schedule. Now we put them 
on the stage and found that many 
of the styles were too weak or colors 
which looked pretty in street clothes 
were not satisfying under stage 
lights. Students and staff members 
watching the first dress rehearsal 
made notes, and a conference was 
held afterward. Did we need a red 
coat on this actor or an orange skirt 
on that dancer? If the lights were 
changed, would it help? Kitty should 
have more make-up, the dock hand 
less. A second dress rehearsal was 
much better than the first, but still 
changes were necessary. 

While the scene shifters were 
shoving sets about and in the cos- 
tume room hems were being taken 
up or let down, programs and _post- 
ers were being designed in a final 
spurt of energy. With tickets for the 
two scheduled performances com- 
pletely sold out almost as soon as 
they went on sale, we decided to 
give High and Wide! another even- 
ing. ‘Twelve hundred programs 
were needed, as well as covers for 
the music score. A block print was 
designed and cut, paper bought, and 
the presses rolled. 


Appraisal 


To our way of thinking Horace 
Mann-Lincoln’s production of High 
and Wide! was distinguished by the 
fact that it was the original expres- 
sion of a group of artists. Some were 


working on the staff level, some were 
students. The exciting thing was 
that one hundred and fifty persons 
searched together for an idea and 
experimented with the most appro- 
priate form in which to develop it. 

Through the experience, both stu- 
dents and faculty members learned 
much about a better way of life. We 
came to believe in our capacity to 
make something of value exist where 
nothing had been before. We realized 
more deeply that group planning 
makes for deep personal satisfaction 
through the identification of all par- 
ticipating with the project under- 
taken. We discovered a new dimen- 
sion in the idea of cooperation. Co- 
operation was not merely contribut- 
ing our talents when invitations to 
do so were issued, Cooperation was 
developing the flexibility to envi- 
sion a new total pattern, to know 
when to suggest, to take leadership, 
to accept followership, to delay deci- 
sion, or to rush work to completion. 
We saw emerge a new and persuasive 
art form which in its total design in- 
corporated many art media, fused 
so completely in the end that they 
could no longer be taken apart. 

Probably the most rewarding 
single result of our work on the 
play was the evident release of en- 
thusiasm and happiness in all who 
worked on it. Partly this grew out 
of the group identification through 
planning, partly out of the range of 
areas in which we worked (there 
was opportunity for creative work on 
the part of anyone who wished to 
participate), partly out of the good 
working relationships between staff 
and students, partly out of the ap- 
propriateness of the material chosen. 
(The characters in the play and the 
situations in which they found them- 
selves were direct projections by the 
students of their own emotional 
growth.) 

Our final appraisal of this project 
leaves us convinced that this is one 
highly effective way of relating the 
work of the arts in the program so 
that they may enrich and develop 
the emotional life of the students 
and contribute to a creative way of 
living in the school. 

In conclusion we should like to 
point out that a project of any such | 
depth and scope would be possible @ 
only where staff members respect 
one another’s work and seek new 
ways of working together. 
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